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Reduced week-day rates for telephone 
calls to Europe, South America, Central 
America, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and 
the Caribbean Islands are now in effect. 
There are also new Sunday rates to these 
same countries. 

This is the third reduction in Over- 
seas telephone rates since 1927—and ser- 
vice has been constantly improved. The 
cost of a three-minute telephone call 
from New York to London or Paris, for 
example, is now only $21 during week- 
days and $15 at night or on Sunday. (See 
the rate table at the right.) 


OVERSEAS TELEPHONE 
RATES REDUCED 






NEW OVERSEAS RATES 




















Previous New New 
NEW YORK to Week-day | Week-day Sunday 
Rate Rate Rate 
London $30 $21 $15 
Paris 30 21 15 
Buenos Aires 30 21 15 
Rio de Janeiro 30 21 15 
Berlin 33 24 18 
Honolulu 30 24 19.50 
Manila 39 30 24 
Panama City 21 12 9 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 18 12 
Guatemala 21 12 9 
Bogota, Colombia 24 15 10.50 
@ Night rates (5 P.M. to 5 @ Above rates effective from 
A.M.) are also in effect to most cities on the Atlantic 
European points and are the _ seaboard. Rates from other 
same as the Sunday rates. points in the United States 
Just call Long Distance and vary according to the dis- 
ask for the Overseas operator. tance involved. 











The new Overseas telephone rates 
bring offices abroad closer to head- 
quarters—make it still easier to deal 
directly, personally, with foreign 
representatives or customers. 
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PLYMOUTH FLEET RECORDS SHOW 


I8 TO 24 MILES 
PER GALLON 

















THAT’S WHY MORE FLEET OWNERS EVERY DAY ARE SWITCHING TO PLYMOUTH 


H™: THE RECORD! State gov- 
ernment fleets using Plymouth 
cars have bought 600% more Plym- 
ouths than last year. Insurance com- 
paniesand large milk distributors have 
increased the Plymouths in their fleets 
by 1000% and 700% respectively. 
Here’s the answer! They know 
Plymouth reliability, economy and 
safety save money...and time. Ac- 
tual cost records show 18 to 24 miles to 
the gallon...lowest oil consumption 
and upkeep of any low-priced car. 


Plymouthis engineered to stand up 
.. to operate at lower cost. Study the 
list of exclusive Plymouth economy 
features...compare “All Three”’ low- 


priced cars. You'll find only Plymouth 
has both a Safety-Steel Body and 
double-action Hydraulic Brakes. 
Find out how much this big 1936 
Plymouth will lower your transporta- 
tion costs. “Look at All Three”’ before 
buying cars for business or personal 
use. Any Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer willgive youdetails. PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


‘310 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


~ A 


~~ 


¥ 


DOUBLE-ACTION HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
make driving easier and safer... reduce 
the expense of frequent adjustments. 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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A «ERIP 


SPEEDILY, comfortably, safely, U. S. elevators travel 
250,000 miles, straight up and down, every working 
day...enough to land you on a lunar mountain top, 
with thousands of miles to spare! As you read this, 
thousands of people are suspended in elevator cages 
...their lives hanging by the cable that supports the 
cab. But with them rides an Invisible Guardian. 

In Maryland-insured elevators your guardian is the 
Maryland Safety Engineer who inspects every part of 
the complex operating and signal mechanisms to see 
that they are in proper working condition. 

Maryland’s protection against unforeseen events 


yreseen events... 


so often change and shape the course 
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of man’s affairs” | 





TO. THE MOON EVERY DAY! 


which might involve serious liability to the public 
riding their elevators is enjoyed by building operators 
in seven countries. Their equipment is examined regu- 
larly by Maryland engineers specially trained in vertical 
transportation. 

The high place occupied by the Maryland in this 
work exemplifies the Company's standing throughout 
the broad field of safety engineering. Maryland eleva- 
tor liability insurance, carrying with it inspections to 
assure utmost safety, is available through 10,000 agents 
in every state in the union, in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY - 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile . 


BALTIMORE - 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 





PRESIDENT 


.» Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Workmen’s Compensation. 
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LOW PRI 


15‘ A DAY 
BUYS IT! 


at little as 


2‘ A DAY 


RUNS IT! 


Buy it Now, for Year Round 
Convenience and Economy 


@ Put a stop, once and for all, to the uncertain temperatures, 
the muss and bother, and endless expense of old-fashioned 
water-cooling methods. This new, low price Frigidaire Water 
Cooler gives you an abundant supply of cool, refreshing water 
at a cost that is unbelievably low. 15c a day buys it... as 
little as 2c a day runs it. Solves your water-cooling problem all 
year ‘round. Provides cool, refreshing drinks — not ice-cold or 
lukewarm, but always just the right temperature, for health and 
real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 

It offers revolutionary features of design, operation and econ- 
omy never before available at such a low price . . . Unusual 
Sanitary provisions, outstanding advantages of convenience and 


4, 


WATER | 
COOLER 


Ye 





construction, and low-cost cooling by the famous Meter- Miser 
cold-making unit. Made for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection. Handsome design, bronze Duco finish. 

For General and Private Offices, Reception Rooms, Show 
Rooms, etc. Get full details and descriptive folder. See your 
local Frigidaire dealer or write, Frigidaire Corporation, Dept. 
66-8, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 
—GREATER EFFICIENCY 


DRINK MORE WATER! 











Why CAST IRON is the standard 


for water 


The following tabulation shows 
aed Py tay of cast iron pipe 
used in the water distribution 
systems of the 15 largest cities 
in the United States as reported 
in 1935 by their Water 
Departments. 
cITY PERCENTAGE 
New York 97:2 
Chicago 100.0 
Philadelphia 983 
Detroit 987 
Los Angeles 74.0 


Cleveland 989 


St.Louis 987 
Baltimore 997 
Boston 998 


Pittsburgh 979 
SanFrancisco 768 
Milwaukee 700.0 
Buffalo 998 
Washington D.C. 988 
Minneapolis 958 











When New York City engineers uncovered this _105-year-old 
cast iron water main to cut in a new valve, their comment was 


“that pipe looks good enough to last another hundred years.” 


T serves longest—costs less per service year 

—costs little to maintain. Those are the 
reasons why cast iron pipe is the standard 
material used almost exclusively for the water 
distribution mains of our 15 largest cities. In 
these cities the average age of the oldest cast 
iron pipe in service is 86 years. 

Cast iron pipe has by far the longest life of 
any material practicable for water mains—a 
fact known by all water works engineers and 
by the public whom they serve. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


METHODS OF EVALUATING BIDS NOW IN USE BY ENGINEERS 


Cast iron is the standard material for water 
mains the world over. Its useful life is more 
than a century because it effectively resists 
rust. It is the one ferrous metal pipe for water 
or gas mains or sewer construction that 
will not disintegrate from rust. Available in 
diameters from 14 to 84 inches. 

For further information, address The Cast 
fron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 1011 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TRADEMARK REG, 
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RATE THE USEFUL LIFE OF CAST IRON PIPE AT 100 YEARS 


—— 
















QUESTIONS our readers 
are asking: 


1 * wHY is it possible continually to stir 
up prejudice against business men? 
ANSWER ON PAGE 13 


FE WHAT further reform measures may 
bs business expect to become law? 
7 BE us Sr, gh oe cB A. ae. SP AOMIP AGE TIS 


be 
e 
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WHAT legislation is now in the making 
eo that will transfer control over all cap- 
ital from private hands to the Govern- 
ment? 3. «. «5 « =» « «”* ONPAGET 


Sea 


SINC aca 


4°* WHAT are the essential elements of 
i good window display? . ON PAGE 18 


F 5° IS the internal A. F. of L. trouble a 
battle between men or principles? 
: See ee i et ce os ONSBAGES Zi 


| 6 * WHAT was the first effect of the anti- 
i: chain store law on independents? 
ON PAGE 22 


7 * HOW many businesses will be affected 
by the new law that requires a 40 hour 
week and provides for a minimum wage 
scale? 2 5 as Cw Ce CONG 24 


8 * CAN government control ever succeed 
: the market place as the determinator 
of prices? ON PAGE 27 


9 * WHAT is the tie-up between our cur- 
rency and tariff systems? ON PAGE 27 


10 * wHY do business men fail to defend 
their own position on political ques- 
tions? . ON PAGE 29 


11 * HOW can members of a trade associa- 
tion gain the most help from member- 
Os «sw 2 ds ss . ee 


y 12 * WHY are medium sized companies 
most affected by the new tax bill? 
. ON PAGE 53 


SY CATER 


13 © WHAT effect will the new tax bill have 
on stock investments? . . ON PAGE 53 


14 « WHAT is America’s cash contribution 
to sport? . ON PAGE 56 


ia 
boa 
5 
2 
; 
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| What is Coming in September. . . . 
; Turn to Page 66 
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THIS 184 YEAR OLD 


MUTUAL PLAN 
Gives Sound Insurance Protection 


This seal identifies a member company of The Federation 


of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies and the American 
Mutual Alliance. 1tis a symbol of soundness and stability, 


Li KE many another every-day problem, the 
subject of insurance has become involved in 
a lot of words —but that doesn’t mean that 
it’s hard to understand. Certainly Mutual 
fire insurance is easy to understand. 

The original idea was to establish a com- 
mon fund by contribution. Then, if a house 
of a contributor burned down, his losses 
were paid from this fund. And when the 
end of the year came around ... after the 
costs were paid and the necessary reserves 
set up... the rest of the fund was returned 


to those who had contributed to it. 


MUTUAL FIRE 


An American Institution 





Directly out of this beginning grew Mutual 
fire insurance as it is today. 

Simple then .. . and simple now. Its only 
aim is to provide the best protection at the 
least expense for the policyholders. This 
sound objective is achieved through the 
greatest care in selecting risks, by active and 
intelligent fire prevention work and by con- 
servative and economical management. 

Write for our free booklet entitled ««Mutual 
Fire Insurance.’”’ Address the Federation of 


Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 919 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





INSURANCE 
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NEW PROCESS 
PROTECTS 


— 
bd 


FIRE e/ 


AGAINST MILDEW 








A—Not processed for mildew protection. 


B—Processed for mildew protection by a 
competitor. 


C—PROVAR PROCESSED Republic Fire 
ose—no sign of mildew. 


Unretouched photo showing results after 
samples were saturated with water and ex- 
posed to moist atmosphere for six months. 


x k& * 


* Republic announces the PROVAR 
PROCESS—an exclusive method of 
treating the cotton jackets of fire hose 
for protection against the destructive 
action of mildew—far outstripping 
any previous effort in that direction 
by any manufacturer. 


The PROVAR PROCESS will be 
applied, when ordered, to any grade 
of Republic Fire Hose without addi- 
tional cost. 


THE REPUBLIC 
RUBBER COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
_1N POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 


Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 


| A partner betrayed? 


A GOOD DEAL more will be said be- 
tween now and election time about 
“the royalists of the economic order.” 
Business men who have devotedly 
done their part to lift the country out 
of the depression know that the impu- 
tation of arrogant indifference to the 
common welfare is as undeserved as 
it is gratuitous. To the everlasting 
credit of American business it can 
and should be said that in the main 
it was not only willing but eager to 
enlist in the cause of recovery “for 
the duration of the war.” 

That what it understood to be an 
invitation to cooperate developed in- 
to coercion is no fault to be laid at 
its door. Any one who knew Wash- 
ington when it was under the spell 
of inspired NRA ballyhoo knows how 
quickly the volunteer spirit of trade 
and industry was chilled with the 
bureaucratic urge toward compulsion 
and reprisal. It takes no stretch of 
memory to recall the beginning of 
the authoritarian rash which still 
speckles the body politic. 

To the business man who saw his 
partnership with Government inter- 
preted with the robust lingo of 
“crackdown” commissars, the men- 
tion of “economic tyranny” can only 
seem a grim perversion of the reali- 
ties. In the bright lexicon of politics, 
“royalist” may signify a promotion 
in odium from “tory.” 


No holidays for pilots 


THE RASH of summer forums has 
broken out in academic halls through- 
out the land. While programs regu- 
larly disclose a heavy weighting of 
professorial intellects, an occasional 
business man is no stranger to the 
round table and the lecture platform. 
A University man in charge recently 
complained that it was difficult to get 


| business men to appear on the pro- 





gram, and that it was easy to obtain 
the “professional” type of critic. Isn’t 
the answer that to the business man 
such assignments are avocational, 
while they are the stock in trade of 
writers and lecturers, teachers and 
politicians? 





However much a business man 
might like to speak his mind on topics 
of the times, opportunity must wait 
on responsibility as well as invita- 
tion. Business is never “out” in the 
sense of school terms. It may be 
“dull” or “quiet” in the parlance of 
the ticker, but it has to keep on keep- 
ing on or it goes off the books. The 
plain truth is that there is no recog- 
nized season when business can close 
its doors, prepare a speech, pack up 
and go a-visiting for an exchange of 
views with other citizens—and return 
with the assurance that the wheels 
will still be turning. Not that it is a 
good thing, but merely to state the 
record, the public has a perverse way 
of translating “leave of absence’”’ in 
the business world to read “under 
new management.” 


Easy come, easy go 


ONCE a spendthrift, always a spend- 
thrift goes for Congresses, as well as 
men. An outlay of ten billion dollars 
in the first session of the Seventy- 
Fourth Congress had only a brief 
tenure as a record breaker. The sec- 
ond session rolled up an even taller 
total by a margin of $136,000,000. So 
the “twenty billion dollar Congress” 
goes down on the books, the members 
go on the hustings, and the people 
dig deeper into their pockets to pay 
the public pipers. 

Where the shovel becomes the rul- 
ing symbol of regard for the national 
treasury, there can be no cause for 
astonishment that the Congressional 
swan song should end on a note of 
taxation. As the country’s bewilder- 
ment waxes in contemplation of the 
monstrosity which began last year in 
the vindictive ‘“‘soak-the-rich” idea, 
the reminder that tax bills kept two 
sessions of Congress in a lather of 
political discomfort is likely to seem 
poor compensation for its own omin- 
ous chills. That thrift and industry 
will be sorely penalized by the bill 
passed last June is an opinion well 
fortified with business experience. 

Apart from the brake on recovery, 
the new tax legislation will not only 
fail to balance the budget but also 
introduce new and difficult complica- 











HERE’S a sure prediction about the 
weather on George Washington’s 
Railroad during August: 

Days will be cool—nights, too—be- 
cause Chessie is due to eclipse Old 
Sol! Over the entire length of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines her com- 
forting shadow will fall—and pas- 
sengers on The George Washington 
will Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive 


THE GEORGE 


WASHINGTON ¢ THE 
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TOTAL 
SUMMER 
ECLIPSE 


Fresh as a Daisy. Witness the phe- 
nomena yourself the next time you 
take a trip. The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on the finest 
fleet of genuinely air-conditioned 
trains in the world! Insist upon it! 


Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature model 


railroad, the largest in the world, at the Steel Pier, 


Atlantic City—during August and September. 


SPORTSMAN e THE F.F.V. 


























CHESAPEXKEa<cQ 





Original Predecessor Cmpany Founded 





HIO 


ty George Washinglon m 1V85 





“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO—12th 
Street Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Central Station; CINCIN- 


NATI—Union Terminal; WASHINGTON—Union Station; 


Stations; NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 


PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania R.R. 


tions in the nation’s tax structure. 
Easy enough for Congress to put the 
bill under the door of the well-to-do 
and go home. When the citizen sees 
that nobody receives a public gift 
without giving up some of his own 


| means, he will find that what the 


politicians told him was “other peo- 
ple’s money” turns out to be his 
very own. 


A footnote on wages 


CLOSING of the Diamond shoe fac- 
tory in Brockton, Massachusetts, 
turned on the question of wages. Too 
high, say company heads. Not so, 
contend union leaders—$17.71 as 
against $17.65 a week for the country 


“ | at large, they assert. While the man- 


| agement and men are at odds, busi- 








ness in Brockton lags and city au- 
thorities fear the city’s shoe industry 
may take a walk. 

Diamond’s yearly output was about 
1,750,000 pairs of shoes. The shut- 
down throws 1,400 persons out of 
work, and will, if the shutdown is per- 
manent, deprive the city of an an- 
nual pay roll of $1,350,000, approxi- 
mately one-fourth that paid by all 
shoe factories in the city. It is 
thought to presage a struggle between 
capital and labor that may serious- 
ly involve what remains of a once 
prosperous Massachusetts industry. 
Brockton’s total payroll has been 
about $8,849,000 a year. Of that fig- 
ure, shoe concerns paid $5,619,000 or 
63 per cent. 

Again the old riddles press for an- 
swer. What is a fair wage? What is 
a living wage? The meanings are as 
various as the men who give them. 
Now and then there are two persons 
in the world, a reader of human na- 
ture tells us, to whom a word means 
the same thing, but there are not two 
to whom fifty words mean the same. 


Farmers plus and minus 


| SOMEWHERE in the statistical con- 


volutions of government a million 
farmers have been lost. The Bureau 
of the Census says the farm popula- 
tion was 31,800,907 on January 1, 
1935. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics says it was 32,779,000. 
The rub of it is, say agricultural 
department officials, that for three 
years the New Dealers have been 
making over the nation’s agriculture 
on the basis of BAE estimates. Now 
the whole job must be done over. 


Theory and practice 


HOW the workings of government 
affirm the limited powers theory is 
well defined in two addresses made in 
Rochester, New York, within a few 


| hours of each other. Walter Lippmann, 
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commentator on public affairs, was 

addressing the graduating class of 

Rochester University. R. V. Fletcher, 

general counsel for the Association of 

American Railroads, was talking to 

members of the local Chamber. 
Said Mr. Lippmann: 


... Governments are composed of men, 
not supermen, not geniuses, mere men, 
imperfectly educated, not wholly disin- 
terested, with very limited wisdom. Such 
men can operate only a government of 
limited powers, and no greater delusion 
has ever cast its spell upon the human 
imagination than that a group of mortal 
men can plan the future of a society and 
direct the affairs of a whole civilization. 
It is the presumption of ignorance to be- 
lieve that to attempt it is to take the 
road to ruin. For when governments at- 
tempt more than men with their abilities 
are fitted to do, the more they attempt, 
the worse they will do it. The men who 
said that this must be a Government of 
limited powers were men who understood 
mankind. 


Said Judge Fletcher: 


Recently there has been manifested a 
disturbing tendency on the part of the 
| Interstate Commerce] Commission un- 
duly to extend its activities and authority 
into fields which have been hitherto con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to the 
management. ... 

The fault was not with the individual 
who held the office [Federal Coordina- 
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tor]; the trouble was that the whole | 


theory of the Act has proven to be un- 


sound. It is inconceivable that any man | 
or group of men, however wise and pa- 


triotic, can undertake the management 
and administration of 250,000 miles of 
railroad, when the knowledge of these 
men is gained in the cloistered seclusion 


examination of statistics. 


Advertising in a hiring role | 


ALWAYS in position to qualify as 
the country’s No. 1 salesman, adver- 
tising has turned up an impressive 
performance as jobmaker. In four 
weeks of a nationally advertised con- 
test directed by the American Tobac- 
co Company, the volume of responses 
made it necessary to add 450 full time 
workers to the pay roll, and hun- 
dreds more on part time. Increase in 
mail required 31 additional workers 
in the home office. 





How other businesses benefited is | 


suggested by representative items. 
More than 285,000 pounds of card- 
board were used. The printing com- 


pany which does most of the printing | 


employed 39 more men and women 
besides adding new equipment. The 
mailing house handling replies has 
employed 390 more men and women, 
and rented 30,000 extra feet of space. 

No need to labor the moral. Wher- 
ever business is activated by re- 
sourcefulness and forward decision, 
the inspiriting stir is quickly com- 
municated to other lines, to industries 
and workers so remote from the origi- 
nal generating force that they would 
be hard put to tell its source. Were 
business as selfish as its critics are 





MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
Modei LA-G Portable, weighs only 16 pounds. 
Completely automatic muttiphcation and division. 





- THE FOUNDATION OF 


Business is completely dependent on a steady, speedy 
flow of accurate figures. Monroe’s entire function for 
twenty-four years has been to keep business figures mov- 
ing simply, quickly, accurately, and at the lowest cost. 


The expanded Monroe line includes among its 197 
models a machine for every figuring need—adding- 
calculators, adding-listing and bookkeeping machines, 
check writers and signers. Every Monroe is compact for 
desk use, sturdy for years of service, yet light enough 
to carry from desk to desk. 


“Velvet Touch” keyboard is an exclusive feature of 
every Monroe. The operation is feather-light, to take the 
strain from figuring, for 80% of all the work is on the 
keyboard. Whether you own one Monroe or a hundred, 
you are assured of uninterrupted figure production by 
the nation-wide service of 150 Monroe-owned branches 
from coast to coast. Try a “Velvet Touch” Monroe on 
your own figures. Call up the nearest Monroe branch or 
write to the factory. Send for a free copy of the booklet, 
“If Only I Could Work on Your Desk for an Hour.” 


| MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





BUSINESS FIGURING 
| Yet it takes no more desk space than a letterhead 


of a study or by a hasty and superficial | 
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LIGHTING Holly- 
wood’ s chief industry 
is just one of the 
many uses of the 
electrical energy 
that flows through 
seven of these giant 
transformers. 





World’s largest! Seven new single- 
phase power transformers... the 
largest ever built...stand at the 
receiving end of the Boulder Dam 
high-tension power line. Winding its 





serpentine course over 270 miles of 
blazing desert and mountain steep, 
this line carries current at 287,500 
volts to the city of Los Angeles. 
There, that voltage is “stepped 
down” to 132,000 volts by means of 
these giant transformers... built 
by Westinghouse. 





Each of them is equivalent in size 
to a pair of boxcars, standing on 
end, side by side. Each weighs 186 
tons. Each has a rated capacity of 
65,000 kv-a, with 80,000 kv-a 
possible to meet emergency peak 
demands of short duration. 

Heirs of a distinguished line of 
power transformers, these latest mar- 
vels hark back to the first commer- 
cially successful transformer built 
and patented by Westinghouse in 
1886. That contribution was the 
essential factor in the development 
of alternating current; formed the 
basis for cheap and efficient trans- 
mission of electrical energy. But it is 
only one of a long list of “‘firsts”’ in 
the evolution of electrical progress, 
over 50 years, which bear the West- 
inghouse autograph. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








50 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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fond of making it appear, it could not 
restrict the fruits of its enterprise to 
its own immedia‘e interest. ‘Business 
is business” is a hoary maxim that 
misses the distinguishing dynamics 
of “business makes business.” 


Jobs for graduates 


EXHORTED with ingenuity and em- 
phasis to go out and get the world’s 
ear, this year’s grist from the col- 
leges did better in the job market 
than any of the classes since 1929. 
Schools with 2,000 students or more, 
constituting about half of the na- 
tion’s total enrollment, reported sub- 
stantial gains in employment of 
graduates. Beginning salaries, many 
said, had risen from 10 per cent to 25 
per cent above last year’s levels. 
Top rank in placements, as report- 
ed by the Investors Syndicate, went 
to specialists in business administra- 
tion and engineering, with -agricul- 
turists in brisk demand. What of 
those who took courses in the “hu- 
manities,”’ in the so-called liberal 
arts? Education is one man’s bread 
and butter, another man’s ornament. 
Bumper crops of graduates only un- 
derscore the old question “What is 
education?” A good deal of the com- 
mencement oratory confuses more 
than it confirms. Thomas Carlyle, 
thinking on vocations back in 1866, 
concluded that the first of all prob- 
lems is for a man to find out what kind 
of work he is to do in this universe. 


An elusive definition 


CIVIL Service Commission officials 
are unable to define a “government 
employee.” 

They put the question to Federal 
personnel administrators and New 
Deal abecedarians, but no answer 
proved satisfactory, least of all that 
“any person on a government pay roll 
is a government employee.” 

More than 4,000,000 persons, from 
actors to wood hewers, are on the 
government pay roll, but less than 
1,000,000 of these are government 
employees, according to a tentative, 
but confessedly inadequate, decision 
by the Commission. 

Pending a better distinction, the 
Commission thinks, but is not sure, 
that “a government employee is a 
government worker entitled to a gov- 
ernment pension.” This puts out of 
the class of government employees 
members of Congress and the Judici- 
ary and the 3,000,000 WPA and other 
“emergency” payrollers who think 
they are working for Uncle Sam. 

The problem may be solved by giv- 
ing boondogglers a retirement status. 


A question of authority 
HOW divergent a Federal court’s 
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idea of a labor relations case and 
what the Public Works Administra- 
tor thought about it is revealed in his 
cancellation of a $40,000 contract 
held by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company of Pittsburgh. Cancellation 
was Officially justified on the ground 
that the company had conducted a 
campaign of “systematic terrorism” 
against its workers who sought to 
affiliate with a union. 

Just the day before the official or- 
der was issued the Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals had upheld the company 
in its refusal to heed the demand of 
the National Labor Relations Board 





to reinstate ten dismissed employees. | 


The men said they were let out be- 
cause of union activities. The com- 
pany said they had broken rules. It 
denied charges of the Board and 
questioned its attitude that manufac- 
turing is interstate commerce and 
thus subject to Congressional edict. 
When the Board’s order was put to 


test, the court held that the Board | 
had no jurisdiction over a dispute | 


“touching manufacture.” 

That the Public Works Administra- 
tor took a different view his action 
affirms. Possibly the belief that the 
courts are open to business men, as 
well as other citizens, is too naive 
for these authoritarian times. The 
thought of all business becoming the 
Government’s business casts its own 
shadow of the totalitarian state. 


Exercise for farmers 


WHAT bureaucracy bestows on the 
suppliants for its benevolence is won- 
derful to behold. How the distressed 
farmers of Cheyenne County, Colo- 
rado, regard the gymnasium and 
swimming pool projects any one may 
guess. 

By report of the New York Sun, 
news nosey for plain and fancy boon- 
doggles, the county includes about 
930 families and 625 farms in a re- 
gion of baked prairie. Wind and wa- 
ter have had their reckless way with 
the land. Cultivation is as difficult as 
calamity seems easy. Apart from 
scheduled road improvements, the 
logic of rural rehabilitation in a 
country so abused by nature seems 
out of focus with Washington’s politi- 
cal telescopes. 

Possibly the soil erosion idea is ex- 
emplified in the bathing pool as in- 
dividual irrigation projects become 
effective. Thought of the weather- 
beaten farmers finding joy in disport- 
ing themselves in the public waters 
raises its own question of the passing 
of the “ole swimmin’ hole’ with its 
natural privacy. All sentiment aside, 
the situation reported by the Sun may 
signify a trend. It may be, as Artemus 
Ward remarked, that farming has 
become a sedentary occupation. 











—See how the drattsmen 
save 25% to 40% of draft- 
ing time by using the 
Bruning Drafter- and do a 
better, more accurate job, 
too. Made in standard and 
civil engineers’ models 
leading machine of its kind. 
— Now notice the pencil. 
It’s the Mars-Lumograph, 
with unique ability to make 
a line that approaches an 
ink line in printing effective- 
ness. Think of the enormous 
amount of ink tracing this 
eliminates! 


—Don’t overlook the paper, 
either. It is Vellux, one of 
the famous Bruning vellums, 
that never discolorswith age, 
erases perfectly, never grows 
brittle or cracks. It costs no 
more to have permanent pro- 
tection for your valuable 
tracings. 

—Last, you see Bruning 
Black and White (black line) 
prints being made directly 
from the tracing (without 
the use of a negative). A 
simple BW Developing 
Machine develops the prints 
instantaneously from paper 
exposed in the blue print 
machine—and BW Prints 
need no washing or drying. 
BW is the ONE completely 
satisfactory direct printing 
process. 


BRUNING 


Be opening “a fen ate bronch at 

‘ansas City 0. (formerly the Gallup . 

Map and Supply Co.)—augments Brun- Since 
ing's nation-wide facilities for service—and 

is additional evidence that Bruning leads 1897 
the field today in sensitized papers, repro- 

duction processes, drawing material and 

drafting room equipment. 


YOU’LL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GET COMPLETE 
DETAILS— 


MAIL 
THE COUPON! 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., : ae 
102 Reade St., New York, N. 
Please send me complete sohaah about 
O) Bruning Drafter C) BW Direct Printing Process 
O Mars-Lumograph Pencil (] Vellux Tracing Paper 
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EIGHT STANDOUT FEATURES 


which lift the new Double Eagle 
irwheel* above any tire 
Goodyear ever built 


Finest, safest, handsomest, longest- 
mileage tire that we have ever built. 
World’s most famous non-skid 
tread pattern, made more efficient. 

3 Tougher rubber, slotted 15% deep- 

er to give many more miles of 
the Goodyear Margin of Safety for 
quickest stopping. 
Built throughout of special new 
pone eating compound that frees 
high-speed travel from tread- 
throwing risk. 

5 Extra rubber “‘float” for every ply, 
new “rubber- rivet” breaker-strip 
anchorage, stronger bead. 
Blowout protection because of pat- 
ented SUPERTWIST cord in every 
ply, more resilient, more enduring 
than any other cord. 

7 Flexible, easy-rolling casing with- 
out the tread stiffness common to 
heavy tires. 

§ Built to strictest specifications in 
industry, in materials, workman- 

ship, balance and inspection. 








Tests were made on stock 
weet, non-skid tires such as you 
buy — not on specially- 
built smooth-treaded rac- 


No sign of failure— 
getting ready for another 
day’s blistering grind 
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100 on the speedometer—130° on the thermometer — hell on tires 


me serve the man who desires the safest tire 
money can buy, Geodyear designedly built this 
stunning new Double Eagle Airwheel* to give 
superlative protection against the most extreme tire 
hazards! And to prove it does just that we pit- 
ted it against the two most relentless enemies 
of tires—speed and heat—on Utah’s Bonneville 
Salt Flats, the world’s fastest speedway. 


In that devil’s bowl of white-hot salt, sizzling 
at 130°F., veteran test drivers raced scores of 
these new tires at top passenger-car-speeds, 
week after week. Long after other tires weak- 
ened or “burned out,” Double Eagles kept on 
and on —incontestably demonstrating the plus 
safety they put under the fast maneuverable new 
cars. 


Yet, with all its extra protection, this mag- 
nificent tire costs surprisingly little extra —a 
precious little that buys surety beyond price! 
Remember, its mission, like that of the new 
Goodyear Life Guard* Tube, is not to save 
money but to save life. 


*Trade-mark Registered 
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The Price 


be THE American people really want to recover 
the business activity we once had—and advance 
it even to higher levels—they can do it. The 
price they must pay is not money, but something 
even more difficult to part with than money, 
namely, prejudices. 

The real price of better times requires a re- 
vision of current states of mind. It exacts ad- 
mission that the ability to stimulate trade is a 
peculiar and individual gift from Above, as is 
the ability to paint, preach, teach, or perform 
miracles in surgery. It necessitates conquest of 
the envy and distrust of the successful enter- 
prisers. It defines a return to the old willingness 
to commend, rather than castigate as economic 
autocrats, those who serve the people well in pro- 
ducing and marketing things for their comfort 
and convenience, and who make more and more 
jobs by their own good works. 

This price signifies the scrapping of a fond de- 
lusion, world-wide today, that political agencies 
can develop or stimulate wealth-producing enter- 
prises which provide continuous employment for 
millions of hands and heads. 

It is a deterring price because it is bitter med- 
icine. But if the people are to resume their tra- 
ditional progress which advanced this country to 
commercial and industrial firsts among all the 
countries of the world, the people must pay the 
price of an honest and sincere belief that the 
famed success of America was no happenstance. 

The American way of life became articulate in 
the philosophy of 1776. It held that the individual 
was no longer to be the ward of political govern- 
ment; that rulers were to be restricted and limit- 
ed in their power over, and supervision of, the 
individual. Three rights he was to have—econ- 
omic freedom of action, opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of that freedom, and, finally—the keystone 





of the areh—security in the having and holding 
of whatever he might acquire through his own 
effort. 

This attitude of mind gave birth to the enter- 
priser, 





The limitation of government activity oceasion- 
ed little government expense. It left a large 
residue of earnings in the hands of the people, 
the wherewithal with which enterprisers could 
work. 

So business activity was intensified, and new 
industries found fertile soil. 

With authoritarian rule at the minimum, the 
people were free to use their vitality to the full. 
America asked no odds of destiny. With seven 
per cent of the earth’s population it created 
and holds more than half the world’s wealth, and, 
furthermore, has distributed it so widely that 
the condition of the average man here is a magnet 
for the nationals of 59 other countries. 

The price we must pay for our onward march 
is to recognize these facts and conditions, and 
once again be unashamed of “the road we have 
come.” 

We shall have to leave the populous ranks of 
the soap-box school. We shall have to reread the 
pages of history. We shall have to make public 
confession that the market-place is mightier than 
the floor of the U. S. Senate; that two and two 
still make four, that water wets and fire burns. 
We shall have to acknowledge the old copy 
book maxims: that folly brings its own penalty; 
that good judgment brings its own reward; that 
there is no substitute for hard work since the 
Lord spoke to Adam; that there is no easy road 
through political magic. 

If we do not “right about face,’’ we shall con- 
tinue in this welter of artificialities until the grass- 
hoppers will have ravished the store of the ants 
and—rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief- 
all will enjoy the rigors of the long, hard winters 
of the other government-ridden nations of the 
world. 

Truth is hard, variously say familiar proverbs. 
That it is mighty and will prevail is a belief among 
the basic faiths of all mankind. 


Jllwrue Thacfe 
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THE GAUNTLET IS THROWN 


| Pictures and diagrams are doing great work in the 








world today. And they are becoming increasingly 
important in the promotion of business and edu- 


cation. Often they speak louder than words, for they 





may tell at a glance what could not possibly be con- 
veyed without their aid. Pictures and diagrams are 


needed now as never before. Their use in stencil duplica- 





tion is solely a development of ours. And it is an unmatched 
process. It has given the Mimeograph a greatly enlarged 
range of action. It has made possible the easy, inexpensive 


and rapid duplication of charts, maps, graphs, outline draw- 




















ings, etc., together with hand-lettering, writing and typewrit- 





ing. But best of all, it has opened new ways of doing forward 
work. For latest information write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


or see your classified telephone directory for the local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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The Untinished Business 
at the New Deal 


WHAT sort of government the people have is theirs to 


choose. The danger is, this observer believes, that they 


may take a road of unknown destination 


= the term “New Deal” is 
commonly used to include everything 
the Roosevelt Administration has 
done, all the statutes passed, all the 
new mechanisms of government set 
up, all the fiscal measures, all the 
relief measures. 

But many of these statutes and 
innovations are ordinary legislation, 
such as either party might propose at 
any time. Many, while novel, and 
while going much further than any 
older statutes, are mere regulatory 
measures, wholly consistent with the 
Constitution, with the American form 
of government, and with the familiar 
American system of society. To ap- 
ply to these measures the term “New 
Deal” is a mere figure of speech. 

The term is more accurately ap- 
plied to that portion of the steps 
taken by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion which looks toward a new order 
of society—the steps in pursuance of 
the purpose which President Roose- 
velt and other New Dealers have 
frequently proclaimed. One of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s phrases for it, used in his 
message to Congress January 4, 1935, 
is: “a new order... a new economic 
order rising out of the disintegration 
of the old.” 

It is of the New Deal in this sense 
of “a new economic order,” that I 
here write. The aims of the present 
article are to inquire how far the 
movement toward a new order has 
gone, what is the present status of 
the transition, what are the impedi- 


ments in its way, and what will be the 
ultimate form of the new society 
in America, assuming the movement 
goes on to success, assuming it is 
not reversed. 

I tell it in terms of industry, for 
it is upon industry that the impact 
of the new order will first be felt; it 
is through transformation of indus- 
try and business that the change will 
be brought about. 


Social changes are cumulative 


IN a change of the sort attempted by 
the New Deal, in any transition from 
one order of society to another, the 
process is accompanied by, and con- 
trolled by, a kind of natural law. This 
rule of economic and social change 
has been put in words by Professor 
Lionel Robbins of the University of 
London, in his book, “The Great 
Depression.”” Professor Robbins is 
speaking specifically about the New 
Deal in America: 

There is a sort of snowball tendency 
about this kind of interventionism which 
has no limit but complete control of all 
trade and industry. .. . Once govern- 
ments start to control important branches 
of industry, if they are not willing at 
some point definitely to reverse their 
whole line of policy, there is no stop to 
this process short of complete socialism. 

Because this natural law of social 
change is important to understand— 
because, indeed, it is impossible to 
grasp the present situation of Amer- 
ica without understanding this law— 





BY MARK SULLIVAN 


I repeat it. I repeat it in the words of 
an American economic authority, Dr. 
Virgil Jordan, formerly instructor in 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin, now head of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Dr. Jor- 
dan is speaking in 1934 and he is 
speaking, as Professor Robbins is, 
specifically about the New Deal: 

What is happening is not a question 
of anybody’s intentions, but the logical 
consequence or inevitable effect of a 
series of measures or steps that may or 
may not be parts of a conscious or con- 
sistent program. ... In such a process, 
once set in motion by powerful political 
forces, one thing leads inevitably to an- 
other and each step compels a successive 
step which carries us farther toward the 
end. ... The fact is that we ourselves 
have set up, under the legislation that 
has been adopted and the agencies that 
have been established, an almost com- 
plete system of state socialism or federal 
capitalism in this country. 

Because this natural law of eco- 
nomic and social change is of such 
vital concern to America, it is im- 
perative that the country be familiar 
with it. And because the thing that 
is happening in America is so novel— 
indeed it is incredible to all of our 
people except those closely familiar 
with the technique of revolution—be- 
cause of that, it seems to me I ought 
not to ask my readers to accept this 
law as authentic, even on such au- 
thority as that of Professor Robbins 
and Dr. Jordan, without first demon- 
strating it. 

The most convincing demonstra- 
tion—the proof that is most easily 
understood—.is to be found in the his- 
tory of one of the principal New Deal 
mechanisms, AAA. In the history of 
AAA can be seen the automatic, self- 
generating, self-enlarging nature of 
the process to which America is now 
subjected. 

Institutions designed to take a 
country into a new social order, such 
as AAA and other New Deal institu- 
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tions in America, expand or floreate 
in somewhat the same manner as 
some familiar plants. They throw out 
tendrils, at some point the tendril 
touches the ground, there it sends 
down a new root; a new organism 
arises, duplicate of the first, which, 
again, sends out more tendrils. The 
process goes on until other plants 
within the area are killed. So does a 
new economic order, once set under 
way, kill off the old one. 


Economic control spreads 


THE genesis of AAA was a speech 
by Mr. Roosevelt during his cam- 
paign, on September 14, 1932, at 
Topeka, Kansas, in which he pro- 
posed “national planning for agricul- 
ture.” The crops to which AAA was 
to be applied were to be four; they 
were called “basic agricultural com- 
modities’”: wheat, cotton, corn (in 
the form of hogs), and tobacco. 
(While these four were named, I 
think it is accurate to say the ex- 
pectation of Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers 
on farming was that the control 
would be put upon only two crops, the 
two that are largely exported, cotton 
and wheat. 

Let us now follow a few of the sev- 
eral lines along which AAA expanded, 
the tendrils it sent out, the new con- 
trols that sprang up. 

AAA paid cotton raisers to reduce 
their acreage. The cotton raisers, find- 
ing this idle acreage on their hands, 
and having contracted not to raise 
cotton on it, put their minds on find- 
ing some other use for it. Many 
turned to peanuts. By this came a 
glut of peanuts. Those who had raised 
peanuts regularly, finding themselves 
oppressed by a new competition, 
asked that AAA, with its limitation 
of output, be applied to peanuts. On 
February 12, 1934, we find Secretary 
Wallace writing to Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia: “. .. In view of the 
reduction in cotton acreage now be- 
ing effected in the peanut producing 
areas, we recognize it will be neces- 
sary to take definite steps to dis- 
courage undue expansion in peanut 
acreage.” And so peanuts were add- 
ed to the “basic agricultural com- 
modities.” That was the second step. 

By this the Southern farmers were 
now limited as to both cotton and 
peanuts. Thereupon they turned their 
idle land into potatoes. Then came 
the third step. It was described by 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina: “Under the operation of 
the Crop Control Act [AAA], farm- 
ers have been driven from cotton, 
tobacco and peanut production, as 
well as other crops, and have gone 
into the production of potatoes.” 
Consequently, Senator Bailey said: 
“Tt is an act of simple justice to give 
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the producer of potatoes some sort of 
protection against the operations of 
the other control acts.’’ And so, in 
August 1935, AAA was extended to 
potatoes. 

By this time the automatic self- 
expanding quality of Triple-A had 
become apparent. When the proposal 
to put potatoes under AAA was be- 
fore the Senate, Mr. King of Utah 
said: ‘We may expect at the next 
session of Congress to find measures 
to bring other commodities under 
control—perhaps carrots and cab- 
bages and lettuce and tomatoes and 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables.” 

Senator King was not humorous, 
he was serious; and he was right. By 
the time the Supreme Court put an 
end to the original AAA, it had 
spread until it controlled the produc- 
tion of more than 20 farm crops, 
fruits and vegetables, some nation- 
ally, others regionally. 

Expansion over more and more 
crops was only one of the lines along 
which Triple-A spread. Vitally impor- 
tant, and vitally ominous to America, 
was the transition from voluntary 
control to compulsory. In the begin- 
ning, AAA was wholly voluntary 
(and hardlyany one, I think, dreamed 
it would be otherwise). In the begin- 
ning, Triple-A said to cotton raisers, 
in effect: ‘““Reduce your acreage of 
cotton and we will pay you certain 
cash benefits.” The proposal was 
wholly voluntary. A cotton raiser 
could take the AAA money and re- 
duce his acreage; or he could refuse 
the AAA money and plant what acre- 
age he chose. 

A considerable number chose the 
latter course. Seeing that the pur- 
pose of Triple-A was to raise the price 
of cotton, many farmers concluded to 
increase their acreage, on the gamble 
that a larger crop at the higher price 
which AAA’s restriction ought to 
bring about, would be more profit- 
able than to reduce their acreage and 
accept the cash that AAA offered. So 
many took this course that the net 
reduction in acreage was much less 
than AAA wanted. 

Thereupon, within a year, the con- 
trol was made compulsory. Each cot- 
ton raiser was required to plant not 
more than a limited quota which 
Washington imposed upon him. If he 
planted more than his quota, or if he 
was more diligent in cultivating his 
limited acreage than AAA thought he 
should be, or if beneficent nature in- 
dulgently gave him a larger yield 
than AAA expected, the farmer was 
penalized by a punitive tax, amount- 
ing to about half the value, on the 
surplus part of his crop. 

Thus a first step which was volun- 
tary compelled a second step which 
was compulsory. And very harshly 
compulsory. By the time potatoes 


were reached, a little more than two 
years after the original Act, the com- 
pulsion was enforced by drastic crim- 
inal penalties. A farmer who tried to 
sell potatoes not raised within a gov- 
ernment quota and under a govern- 
ment permit, or a farmer who tried 
to sell potatoes not bearing a govern- 
ment stamp or not packaged as the 
Government proscribed, was punish- 
able in the criminal courts. Even a 
buyer of “‘bootleg’’ potatoes was simi- 
larly liable—this punishment of the 
buyer was more than had been at- 
tempted under national prohibition. 

The automatic, self-enlarging qual- 
ity of the process is at once so power- 
ful and so insidious that those who in 
the beginning are appalled by it are 
later forced to accept it, indeed to 
ask for it. When it was first proposed 
to put compulsory control on cotton, 
Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina was horror-struck. “If this 
[cotton control] bill should pass 
Congress,” he said, ‘and if the Su- 
preme Court shall uphold it, I shall 
know that the end of all things has 
come in America. . . . I believe we 
have come to the crucial hour of de- 
cision. ... It is going to be a free re- 
public or it is going to be a socialistic, 
regimented communism; and if this 
legislation goes through, the latter 
will be indicated.” 


Forced to accept control 


THAT was Senator Bailey in March, 
1934. Within little more than a year 
Senator Bailey himself led in the 
Senate a proposal in favor of a potato 
control measure similar to the cotton 
one. No change had taken place in 
Senator Bailey’s convictions. The 
change was an unwilling acceptance 
of a condition forced upon him. It 
was a case of men bitterly opposed to 
the first step being later obliged to 
accept all the steps. 

It is not merely that AAA grew 
from voluntary to compulsory. It is 
not merely that it expanded from two 
crops to 20. Such a process, once un- 
der way, was bound to extend beyond 
the agriculture for which it was orig- 
inally intended. It began to engulf all 
industry. 

Because the processing tax on cot- 
ton made cotton goods more expen- 
sive, and therefore put a handicap 
upon them in the markets, it was 
necessary to put what was called a 
“compensating tax’ on certain other 
products which compete with cotton. 
Compensating taxes were laid upon 
certain products of paper that com- 
pete with cotton; and upon jute be- 
cause jute bags compete with cotton 
ones. About the time AAA came to 
an end it was proposed to put a com- 
pensating tax on silk and rayon. 

From the experience with AAA we 
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"The Constitution was written as the code of a society of free 
individuals, and as a compact between states having sovereign 
powers. The principal unfinished business of the New Deal 
is to overcome the Constitution, or to get around it.” 
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can safely say that once a Govern- 
ment puts limitation and control upon 
production of a raw material such as 
cotton, it must proceed to put corre- 
sponding limitations upon the manu- 
facturer, the distributor and the re- 
tailer. Had AAA not been checked, it 
alone, without aid from any of the 
other New Deal innovations, would 
have carried America to a point at 
which the Government would have 
controlled everything. 

In AAA we have been able to see 
in operation the natural law which 
accompanies transition from one eco- 
nomic order to another, the rule that 
the first step) makes inevitable the 
second step, the second forces a third, 
and so on untii the old order has dis- 
appeared and the new one is com- 
plete. The inevitability of the process 
can be foreseen by a few, by those 
who purposefully initiate it. They 
have only to set the machine in mo- 
tion, and wait for it to produce its 
predestined product. But not even 
they are able fully to anticipate all 
the later steps; by the distance they 
went, or by the quickness with which 
they arrived, they surprised even 
some who were familiar with the 
technique of revolution. 


Some little NRA’s 


AAA we have seen. As to other inno- 
vations of the New Deal, we cannot 
foresee the full process, for only the 
first steps have been taken. But we 
can surmise what will follow in some 
cases. Some of the second steps and 
third steps we can predict because we 
can recognize them as _ inevitable; 
others we can predict because au- 
thoritative spokesmen within the 
New Deal have said they must come. 

The Walsh-Healey Act, which takes 
effect in September, requires that all 
businesses having government con- 
tracts must practice hours and wage- 
rates for labor which the Government 
will prescribe. It will be found not 
practicable to impose these regula- 
tions on direct contractors unless 
they are also imposed on subcon- 
tractors, and this will follow. These 
contractors will find it not practicable 
to have one standard of hours and 
wages for workmen on government 
contracts, and another for workmen 
on private contracts. In this case, as 
in all cases, the rule of inevitable 
sequence will work. Either the imposi- 
tion of hours and wages for govern- 
ment contracts must end, or it must 
spread to all business and industry 
of every kind. The Walsh-Healey Act 
is capable of expanding, by the 
process I have described, until it be- 
comes a second NRA. So is the pro- 
posed new Guffey Coal bill. 

The Guffey bill is capable of be- 

(Continued on page 60) 













BAYARD OKIE 


If the merchandise is small, he 
reduces the size of the window 


ickaan BAYARD OKIE is a shin- 
ing example of the young man who 
successfully snapped his fingers at 
the advice of Horace Greeley. For 
Mr. Okie, or Bill as he is nationally 
known, was bright enough at a tender 
age to realize that life in America has 
changed considerably since that great 
populator of our far-flung frontiers 
started American youth surging west- 
ward to conquer. 

Bill Okie came east and in a few 
years has blazed a trail and left his 
mark in the world of window display 
art as few people in the United States 
have succeeded in doing. 

Curiosity, that insatiable yearning 
which lurks in the souls of human be- 
ings, that desire for peering into other 
people’s windows, is the reason for this 
young man’s phenomenal success. Plate glass, that bar- 
rier which separates people from the greener fields be- 
yond, is the fence through which Mr. Okie works. With 
an impish delight he endows all of his displays with a 
touch of theatricalism and when show windows are 
turned into miniature stage settings, superlatively light- 
ed, highly colored, and bearing a definite message, curi- 
osity is bound to be assuaged. 

Proof lies in the fact that Bill Okie’s windows always 
have a crowd before them, Walter Winchell makes quips 
about them, display men try to imitate them, and young 
students in the art of display would no more consider 
their training complete without constantly running up 
and down Fifth Avenue to see what Bill Okie has been 
up to than they would try to paint without brushes. In 
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Staging Plays 


ALL the street's a stage and merchan- 
dise the actors when Bill Okie starts de- 
signing window displays. I heworld stops 
to look and frequently turns into the 


store to buy when it least expected to 



















OLD MASTERS ASSOCIATES 


And the reaction of passers-by was, “I’d like to be wearing that 
mink coat, riding in that limousine and going to the opera” 


short, he’s tops in the display world. His success is all 
the more remarkable because he has achieved it in such 
short time. 

Starting out eight years ago with Marcus and Com- 
pany, jewelers, he has remained loyal to them ever since. 
But he is loyal also to Dorothy Gray, Jaeckel, and Cunard 
White Star. He does windows for all of them. No idea 
is repeated in any two of them but the Okie touches of 
fresh flowers, tiny figurines, subtle lighting, rich color- 
ings, with now and then a spark of audacious humor, 
distinguish them as Okie’s own. His preoccupation with 
settings in miniature is unique. 

Bill, the son of Mr. and Mrs. William Bayard Okie, de- 
scended upon Fifth Avenue by way of South Orange, 
N. J. His father’s business interest, advertising, attracted 
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or Window Shoppers 


BY MARYLYNN KING 


young Bill in no way whatsoever. But it did make him 
merchandise-conscious. Crossing the Hudson, he imme- 
diately imbued his selling ideas with a keen knowledge 
of showmanship. For him every window is a stage, every 
inanimate object an actor. His productions are always 
assured of an admiring audience. 

Most of his success, he admits, lies in the fact that he 
has been completely untrammeled. Marcus has allowed 
him his own way, and if Bill Okie desires to, and does, 






















William Bayard Okie 


tries a new idea 


show rubies spilling from 
the pulps of rich, red pome- 
granates, strikingly sil- 
houetted against a blue 
Etruscan background, it 
is all right with Mr. Mar- 
cus. Where so many dis- 
play artists fail, remarks 
this young genius, is in 
being forced to stifle any 
original ideas they have 
conceived under the yoke 
of routine orders from de- 
partment store heads, as- 
sistant assistants, and the 
smoke of constant battle 
between the display and 
advertising budgets. 
Fussing about with the 
Community Players of 
South and West Orange, 


Mr. Okie, at one time, had a desire to be an actor. He was 
probably a good actor. He played leads. But he also 
fussed about with scenic designing. For a while he studied 
under Robert Van Rosen at the Master Institute of 
United Arts and his work was highly praised even then. 
There was also a period when he labored as assistant 
scenic designer at Famous Players Astoria studio. Oc- 
casionally he doubled in brass by abandoning scenic 
make-up for grease paint and playing bits. 

Eventually the desire to work with his hands, play 
with color, and create miniature figures, caused the 
world to lose another possible Gable. He went to work 
for Mr. Marcus and it was here that he evolved his theory 
of cutting down the size of the window in scale with the 
size of the merchandise displayed. It is generally ac- 
cepted that closing down a window theatricalizes light- 
ing equipment. In this way he varies his stages with 
each presentation. And it was in Marcus’ windows that 
he installed, for the first time in America, that highly 
successful novelty, invisible glass. 

He is not one of those dark, ascetic, highly-strung in- 
dividuals with whom we frequently associate work in 
miniature. He’s six feet tall, weighs around 180, and is 
very, very blond. His energy and vitality are staggering. 
He gives the impression of working on a dozen projects at 
once, his mind constantly teeming with ideas. His body 


Catherine the Great and Orloff present the drama of a famous diamond in 
a window display which continued to hold attention for a month 
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is forever active. With quick, firm steps he moves about 
continually, gesticulating with his hands or suddenly 
clasping them as if fondling jewels, furs, or other of the 
materials with which he works. His boyish naiveté is 
delightful. He is not modest nor is he boastful. He is one 
of those rare creatures who is fully cognizant of his own 
worth, of his own accomplishments, and who expects 
and receives proper recompense for his talents. 


Vague as to his personal life 


THE last time I saw him he was wearing a blue shirt, 
blue trousers, red braces, and yards and yards of gauze 
bandage around his blond head. He imparted the in- 
formation that for once he had been leaning out of a 
window instead of into one, and such curiosity had been 
his undoing. From sheer courtesy I neglected to inquire 
just what form of manna from heaven had fallen upon 
him. It might have been a champagne bottle. At any 
rate I am certain that, for once, it was not orchids. 

He admits that the papers say he is married. He him- 
self is conscientiously vague on the subject. Nor has he 
been incarcerated in any other species of jail although 
he had a narrow squeak a couple of summers ago. It 
seems that he and a colleague, returning from an eve- 
ning gathering in Greenwich Village, came upon a mare, 
hitched to a baker’s wagon, sitting forlornly on the curb 
outside the Brevoort. In a spirit of helpfulness and out- 
raged dignity that a mare should publicly sit down, they 
assisted “Nellie” to her feet, climbed aboard the driver’s 
seat and set off up Fifth Avenue, bound for nowhere in 
particular. 

Jolting along, after much consideration, they decided 
to take their problem to ‘“‘Reuben’s” for a nice oat sand- 
wich. ‘“‘Reuben’s” has always been famous for solving an 
early morning problem. Unfortunately for them, as soon 
as they reached their haven, “‘Nellie’’ again sank 
nonchalantly to the curb. A passing policeman 
was more outraged than they. He promptly es- 
corted them to the Fifty-First Street station. It 
was some time before the baker’s driver appeared 
and claimed “Nellie’’ with the remark that she 
always did like to sit down when she got tired. The 
resting spot made no difference to her. 

The two Samaritans were let off with a warning, 
but many columnists and cartoonists played high, 
wide, and handsome in the newspapers with the 
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whole harmless affair. The story of it ran for several days. 
But to get back to the serious side, all has not always 
been merry and bright. There was that time in Hartford, 


‘Conn., when the American Ballet put on “Serenade.” 


Mr. Okie confesses wryly that it was notable only as a 
great failure as far as he was concerned. Due to slight 
miscalculations he had built his scenery on such a large 
scale that it was impossible to get it into the theater. 

Since then he has concentrated solely upon window 
display and display ideas. The work which first brought 
him noticeably to the public’s mind was the series of his- 
torical jewels. Do you think he put forth the wondrous 
stones against the conventional jeweler’s velvet and let 
it. go at that? Not at all. He dramatized the stones 
against settings of tiny costumed figures, spotlighted 
with theatrical, colored lights. 

High on a little throne, in rich satins and laces, a 
figure of Catherine the Great was seated, accepting the 
great Orloff diamond from the kneeling Orloff. The ar- 
rangement stayed on display for a month attracting no 
end of attention. Next Mr. Okie launched forth into a 
tiny drama concerning the marvelous “Shah of Persia.” 

The venture was definitely a success. It was the first 
time the man on the street had been made conscious that 
a merchant’s window might be used as more than a media 
for merchandise alone. The arresting little drama en- 
tertained. It satisfied. It stirred in the public’s mind the 
appreciation that the merchant was offering not alone 
his products, but also his good will. 

Mr. Okie believes that the institutionalized window 
must have four elements—basic design, color, texture, 
and lighting. Design because it satisfies man’s sense 
of orderliness; color because life, even a picture of life, 
would be drab and dreary without it; texture, appropri- 
ate texture, to insure a blending of merchandise and 

(Continued on page 76) 














“Oh, give me a home,” wc. 
A touch of the Wild West on 
Fifth Avenue 





You might not know 
what the window con- 
tained, but you would 
stop to find out 
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=f D M » What you tell me about mid-west 
a ear ac: sentiment agrees pretty well with 
3 what I can tell you about public opinion as it is sized up 
in Washington. That is, it isn’t wise to be cocksure as to 
the outcome in November. Too many complex factors, 
too many cross-currents to warrant a prediction now. 

There are only two men in the country who know just 
what’s coming—Jim Farley and John Hamilton. One 
claims all the states for Roosevelt and the other claims 
‘em all for Landon. A good friend of the President had 
a chat with him not long ago. Mr. Roosevelt said in 
effect that he felt that he hadn’t achieved much. The 
friend consoled him with this remark: 

“Well, Mr. President, you’ve accomplished one great 
thing—you have reformed the Republican Party.” 








ae ee 


THE G. O. P. certainly hit middle 
ground when it chose Cleveland for 
its meeting place—out where East 
meets West. It was quite a shock 
when the western platform, going 
east, collided with the eastern platform going west. With 
the exception of a few splinters the western platform 
went through unscathed. It’s a different party, sure 
enough, that grapples with the New Deal in 1936. 


The New 
G. O. P. 


Sc 4 an a 


WHEN Congress adjourned on June 
20 the New Deal record was com- 
pleted. Four eventful sessions made 
the history by which President 
Roosevelt will be judged. By taking 
the achievements and failures of the four-year period 
and adding to them the more or less veiled intimations 
of what is in the President’s mind we can form an esti- 
mate of what is in store if he should be re-elected with 
an obedient Congress behind him. 

First and foremost, we are assured that he intends to 
drive forward with reforms which he believes will en- 
able him to guide the people, protect them, and provide 
for their security. I find quite a lot of criticism of his 
acceptance speech, on the ground that it plainly implies 
that the people of the United States are unable to con- 
duct their affairs. They must be placed under a guardian 
and receive benefits, protection, and security from a 
Government that knows how to manage their lives to the 
best advantage. If the blessings in view can’t be accom- 
plished within the Constitution, then the Constitution 
must be changed to enable the Government 'to proceed 
with its plans of reform. 


The Four-Year 
Record 





OF COURSE these criticisms come 
from rugged individualists who jeer 
at the failure of laws that were 
enacted by the New Deal. The peo- 
ple who mistrust their ability to 
paddle their own canoe seem to be ready to turn over the 
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Let Uncle 
Sam Do It 












Washington and Your Business 





job to the Government on the assurance that they will 
have employment of some kind, and an old age pension, 
whether they have earned it or not. The failure of laws 
that were to regulate industry, agriculture and labor 
doesn’t seem to bother the devotees of paternalism. 


UNCLE SAM isn’t the only one who 
has _a double cost-accounting sys- 
tem. New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers diametrically disagree on 
this subject of cost of government. 
One side everywhere holds the opinion which you say 
you find among New Dealers in your State—that is, that 
a new order of American life is in the making, which is 
to give every man assurance of a job, an old-age pension, 
and scientific management of his life so that he can’t 
fail. The cost of the new order doesn’t really matter, as 
compared with the benefits. Of course, some money was 
lost in experimenting, but what of it? The Government 
can afford to spend money in experiments if only it 
drives forward to achieve the new order. 

The other side is appalled by the spending, which 
seems to get nowhere. The 74th Congress spent $20,000,- 
000,000. Debts, deficits and taxes are at a new high for 
all time. Anti-New Dealers say that taxes must be still 
higher, to wipe out the debt. They insist that reckless 
extravagance leads to ruin, and that the “‘new order” 
will be a back-breaking load upon the people as they 
struggle to recover. 

I don’t know what the majority are saying out your 
way, but I hear more criticism of “reckless extrav- 
agance’”’ than of any other feature of the New Deal, with 
the possible exception of criticism of attempts to inter- 
fere with business enterprise. Throughout the business 
world there is fear of further bureaucratic usurpation 
of private rights and immunities. 

Business men reason thus: ‘Give business confidence 
in the future and it will go ahead. It will give jobs to 
the unemployed. That will abolish these tremendous ex- 
penditures that call for crushing taxation. The country 
will go ahead if the Government confines itself to the 
strict business of governing and quits grabbing for 
power that belongs to the people.” 


Counting 
the Cost 


THE labor situation is grave and 
the men whom I have talked with 
think it may get worse. It isn’t a 
fight between the so-called indus- 
trial union (such as the United 
Mine Workers) and the craft union (such as the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters). The Federation has always includ- 
ed both kinds and probably always will. That’s surface 
stuff. Underneath is John L. Lewis vs. William Green. 
Lewis is belligerent, always with a chip on his shoulder, 
believes that organized labor should be constantly in a 
ferment, should make itself felt. Green is different, 
thinks that “peace has its victories, etc.,” that a fight 
isn’t a good thing in itself, but if once you do find your- 
self in a fight, fight like Hell and fight to a finish. The 
difference between the two men may split the Federation 
in two, as I suggested to you last month. 

I asked a man who’s close to union policies and who 
is friendly how the situation looked to him. Said he: 

“Bad, very bad. All over this country there are places 


Green and 
Lewis 
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where real trouble may break out at any moment. Akron 
is one, Pittsburgh is another and there are more. On 
both sides they are watching and waiting and it takes 
very little to start a sort of civil war.” 

I hope he’s wrong. You may not be old enough to re- 
member the anarchy of Homestead, but I am. 


YOU'D think and so would I that 
labor would be content with what 
has happened in the last four years. 
It isn’t. It feels that Roosevelt the 
individual is still its friend, but Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court “trimmed ’em good.’ Or- 
ganized labor thought it had reached its promised land 
in 1932, but not all the promises have been performed. 

Take the Walsh-Healey Act. It was something but it 
wasn’t nearly what the Federation hoped for. It relates 
to “the manufacture or furnishing” of materials in any 
amount exceeding $10,000 to the Government. On such 
contracts the Secretary of Labor has authority to fix 
minimum wages, based upon the prevailing minimum 
wages paid for similar work in the locality, and hours 
not to exceed eight a day or 40 a week. 

The Secretary is empowered to make rules and regula- 
tions for administering the law. Any contractor breach- 
ing these regulations may be penalized and deprived of 
government business for three years. The Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to appoint an administrator, attor- 
neys, experts, and “such other employees as he may 
from time to time find necessary.” Another great federal 
bureau! 

These functionaries may investigate any contractor’s 
establishment and require the production of books and 
papers and testimony under oath. Findings of fact by the 
Secretary are “‘conclusive upon all agencies of the United 
States,” and decisions may be made by the Secretary 
upon such findings, to enforce the law. 

Surety companies are worrying as they study this new 
law. Bidders on government work are required to attach 
a certified check or surety bond to their bids, and some- 
times these guarantees cover large sums. The possibility 
that a contractor may run foul of the Department of 
Labor in the matter of working conditions is causing 
surety companies to hesitate before committing them- 
selves. I could tell you more on this, Mac, but perhaps 
you would do better to read the article on page 24. 


Labor 
Wants More 


BUSINESS is just beginning to 
realize the complications growing 
out of the Walsh-Healey and Rob- 
inson-Patman Bills. 

Here’s an extract from a mid- 
west manufacturer’s letter: 

“There seems to be considerable ambiguity as to 
whether or not subcontracts are affected by the bill. I 
have had legal opinion both ways. It is, of course, mighty 
essential that we get some first hand information from 
the Government itself, as to how they are going to in- 
terpret the bill.” 

Bulk of opinion is that subcontractors will not be af- 
fected by the bill but there’ll be plenty of border line 
cases. 

Manufacturers are considering splitting their busi- 
ness, one plant or part of a plant for government work 
at prevailing wages and 40-hour week, the other to run 
on private orders and at wages and hours to be fixed 
without government interference. Hard to think of that 
as feasible. Will a manufacturer who wants to deal with 
the Government have to devote himself to that alone 
or set up a separate corporation? 

Best advice I could give a manufacturer is not to take 
the Healey Act too much to heart unless you deal direct 
with the Government. 


Business Sees 
Complications 
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MY guess is that the Robinson- 
Patman Act with its restrictions 
on quantity discounts, advertising 
allowances and brokerage commis- 
sions will bother business much 
more than the Healey Act. Here’s a manufacturer of 
children’s rompers. He sells half his output to one big 
distributor and divides the rest among a dozen smaller 
outlets. He gives one price to his big customer and other 
prices to his others. That’s lawful, but he must be pre- 
pared to show that the price to the big buyer is justified 
by his savings in production. If he can’t show it, he may 
be in for damages. 

One manufacturer who came to Washington the other 
day said he was going to give up one practice. He would 
no longer give one discount to wholesalers and a lesser 
one to retailers who buy the same amount. Afraid of a 
competitor’s complaint. So in that way the Act intended 
to hit chain stores may help ’em and intended to help 
wholesalers may hurt ’em. 

First result was that big food producers, Standard 
Brands, Libby, California Packing, etc., cut off all ad- 
vertising allowances. Maybe business will welcome do- 
ing away with allowances. 

Specimen question I hear: “I’ve had an agreement 
with a man (not a retailer) who uses my product that 
I'd give him a fixed price for a year no matter how big 
or little his order. Would I dare make such a contract 
in the future?” 

Both these bills affecting every day business conduct 
are going to be under fire as to their constitutionality. 
Some of the diverse opinions on the Robinson-Patman 
Act are given on page 34. 

There’ll be plenty of news coming out of the Supreme 
Court this fall. TVA, Resettlement, Ship bill, these and 
others will have to be fought out in the courts. 


Robinson Act 
and Prices 


ALMOST all the business indices 
continue to be gratifying. Very 
gratifying is the outlook for resi- 
dential construction. Twice as many 
houses will be built in 1936 as were 
built in 1935 unless business slows much faster than 
any one now expects. And this in spite of the failure of 
the Congress to pass any sort of a housing bill. Senator 
Wagner’s bill was whittled down to a skeleton but still it 
didn’t get by. 

A visiting contractor tells me that the Walsh-Healey 
Act dealing with government contracts is going to in- 
crease materially the cost of construction to the Govern- 
ment and that contractors including men who don’t bid 
directly with Uncle Sam are cautious about their bids. 
Of course in the worst of the depression lots of work was 
taken at little profit or even a loss to keep plants open. 


Construction 
Is Better 


THE ICC gave out the other day the 
first month’s figures for passenger 
revenues on the Eastern railroads 
under the new two cent basic fare. 
They showed for June a 5.9 increase 
over June of 1935. But, this increase is in gross and in- 
creased expenses may more than swallow it. Moreover, 
the Southern railroads increased passenger revenues 15 
per cent and the Western went up by 20 per cent. So the 
increase seems to be out of line with the seasonal gain. 


Railroad 
Fares 


HOTEL and restaurant business is 
sounding an alarm over dry activ- 
ities. Prohibition forces, they say, 
are fighting the sale of liquor not as 
a national issue, but as a local one. 
If those licensed to sell liquors permit their places of 
business to be annoying, they’re asking for trouble. The 


Prohibition 
Up Again 
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business man may not want ever to see nation-wide pro- 
hibition again, but he is zealous for the well-being of 
his community. Apparently the drys have learned a 
lesson on how to fight and the wets might well heed it. 
The number of dry communities is increasing. 

Meanwhile we’re making whisky four times as fast as 
we are drinking it. That may lead to price-cutting and 
further complicate the problem. 


GREATER safety in operating 
Motor buses and trucks may be expected— 
hence greater safety for all motor- 
Safety ists. The Motor Carriers division of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
having jurisdiction over interstate motor carriers, has 
drawn up preliminary principles for insuring safety. 
Rigid requirements as to drivers and thorough inspec- 
tion of equipment are the chief principles to be embodied 
in detailed regulations. 


E WHEN seven factories are built, at 

Chemistry On an investment of $40,000,000, to de- 

velop one branch of a new industry 

the Farm developed by chemical skill, it’s time 

to pay attention to what chemistry 

is doing for the farm. These factories will turn out about 

1500 tons of print and kraft paper per day. Raw materi- 
al is pine timber. 

Newspapers consumed 2,000,000 tons of paper last 
year, less than half of it manufactured in this country 
—and more than half of the raw material imported. An 
immense field here for development. It’s estimated that 
400,000 men eventually will be employed in paper-mak- 
ing. 

Besides paper, chemistry is at work on power alcohol 
for motor fuel, vegetable fibre plants, plastics, new uses 
for cotton, tung oil, soy bean plastics and oil, starch from 
sweet potatoes, etc. Over $50,000,000 is invested in new 
industries drawing upon the farm for factory uses. 


IN SPITE of oil company opposi- 
tion, development of power alcohol 
is going on. A new factory at Atchi- 
son, Kan., will be turning out 10,000 
gallons a day by Aug. 31. The prod- 
uct is mixed with gasoline. The alcohol will be made 
from corn at first, but Jerusalem artichokes offer more 
promising yields of alcohol—say 250 gallons an acre, 
besides a lot of good stock feed. 


Alcohol in 
Your Car 


IF MONEY can do it, combined with 
The Dust government and community effort, 
Bowl dust will be held down in the great 

western bowl. Many experiments are 

going on, to find out the best method 
of pinning down the soil. Research men in the govern- 
ment bureaus charged with this work tell me that the 
problem must be handled on a continental scale, because 
the great plains and vast windstorms are no respecters 
of state boundaries. 

List plowing, terracing, and plant coverage are the 
three principal methods now under test. Other schemes 
are proposed. Retention of waters in upstream tribu- 
taries is to be undertaken, besides immense flood-storage 
reservoirs on big rivers. Conservation of moisture at the 
source, by forest and plant cover, is part of the program. 


THREE or four times as many 
strikes as in the years when eco- 
nomic adversity pressed hard on la- 
bor. Now, with easier conditions, 
strikes multiply. What’s the answer? 
Here’s an explanation by a Department of Labor official: 


Cause of 
Strikes 
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“Labor since 1933 has taken on new dignity and sense 
of importance. It was on the way to recognition as.a full 
participator in industry. It was to be consulted, and was 
to be free to bargain collectively. You will notice that 
strikes now are not for better wages and hours, as a 
rule, but for recognition. Wage-and-hour strikes are 
easily settled. Recognition strikes are stubborn and more 
far-reaching. 

“Surface economic conditions do not control the situa- 
tion. The present unrest is caused by labor’s deep resolve 
to attain full partnership in industry.” 


: i IMPORTANT tariff changes are 
Tariff-making made in the new tax law, affecting 
in Tax Law oils principally. Farmers certainly 

can’t kick on the generosity of Con- 

gress in this particular. The tax on 
inedible animal oils affects tanners and textiles and 
probably will be passed on to the consumer. The way the 
new tax hits your small business is well explained by 
Mr. Duffield on page 53. 


- FATHER COUGHLIN predicts that 
A Third-Party | the vote for Lemke Union party will 
Possibility be so large that election of President 
will be thrown into the House of 
Representatives. That opens up in- 
teresting possibilities. 

The House meets Jan. 3 next—a new House, probably 
representing the same party votes as shown in the presi- 
dential vote. In other words, three parties in the House. 
In electing a President the House votes by States, each 
State having one vote. Winner must carry 25 States 
which is a majority. 

If neither Roosevelt nor Landon gets a majority in the 
electoral college, how will he win in the House? Only, 
of course, by getting votes from the opposition. As the 
House probably will remain Democratic, Roosevelt would 
have the edge even if Landon had received a larger 
electoral vote. 


ENLARGED activities in all gov- 
ernment departments are financed 
by bigger appropriations for this 
year.... Automobile bodies made of 
fibre, reinforced by steel, are in the 
making. ... A new and superior tin-plating process has 
been developed. .. . Patent Office reports great activity 
in aeronautic inventions. . . . British-American air in- 
terests aim to be first in transatlantic airplane service, 
with Lindbergh active as adviser. ... Airplanes can now 
be landed automatically by radio beam... . New taxes 
are intended to crimp imports of vegetable oils. .. . In- 
terstate transport of strike-breakers to scene of labor 
disturbances is now prohibited by law. . . . Mass picket- 
ing of a courtroom is a California novelty. ... Tests of 
cotton membrane mesh for reinforcing tar roads will be 
made in every State. ... Soy bean production in the U. S. 
was twice as large in 1935 as in 1934 and is rapidly ex- 
panding. .. . Europe has increased agricultural produc- 
tion by about 50,000,000 acres. .. . War Department is 
directed to buy $30,000,000 worth of combat planes.... 
Uncle Sam pays $241,000 a year for membership in and 
affiliation with the International Labor Office. .. . Census 
Bureau is busy completing the Census of Agriculture. 
... Federal Trade Commission is also conducting a sweep- 
ing investigation into agricultural conditions. ... Present 
rate of imports of farm products represents output of 
about 3,000,000 acres. ... Hardest problem of appropria- 
tion committees of Congress is to circumvent private use 
of official automobiles. ... Government and private ship- 
yards will be mighty busy for next two years building 
up the Navy. 


Dots and 
Dashes: 
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Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, who will “determine” wage scales 


Was the beginning of a new NRA 
initiated when the Walsh-Healey bill 
was hurried through the last session 
of Congress? 

Will industry find that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has been delegated the 
power to become a dictator of wages, 
hours and working conditions? 

This Act, which officially became 
known as Public Act No. 846 when 
the President signed it on June 30, 
1936, is “An Act to provide condi- 
tions for the purchase of supplies and 
the making of contracts by the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Only a small number of business 
men have awakened to the realiza- 
tion that within the “innards” of this 
law is a potential NRA without even 
the semblance of voluntary coopera- 
tion—a law which will permit the 
Secretary of Labor to “determine” 
wage scales, hour limitations and 
working conditions for industries 
selling supplies to the United States 
Government. 

Public Act 846 is also a pertinent 
answer to the critics who want to 
know why business men hesitate to 
move forward. Public Act 846 is an 
outstanding example of how business 
must wait upon the wisdom of a gov- 
ernment bureau before it can move 
forward. 

Even some members of the House 
subcommittee that drew up the final 
compromise bill tell us they are un- 
certain as to the interpretation of 
words and phrases included. Govern- 
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ment purchasing agents and Labor 
Department officials say they will 
have to wait for interpretations by 
the Justice Department, Secretary of 





Does Healey 


Labor and Comptroller General. A 
Labor Department official says it will 
probably take the entire 90 days 
allowed to draw up regulations. 

Again it is certain that the Act will 
have to meet a test for Constitution- 
ality. 

What if private individuals refuse 
to bid on government contracts? 
There will be an immediate clamor 
for the Government to build its own 
factories—the next step will be a de- 
mand that the surplus production of 
these factories be thrown on the 
market and into actual competition 
with private industry. 

Speaking before The House Judi- 
ciary Committee, Congressman Dan- 
iel A. Reed of New York, voiced the 
opinion that if private concerns re- 
fuse to bid on government contracts 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Gerard D. Reilly, Assistant Solicitor. Harvard law graduate, 1933. 
Right-hand man of Solicitor Gregory. Likely examiner of govern- 
ment contracts in commodities ranging from armorplate to zippers 
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} Act Mean Another NRA? 


BY ROBERT VAN BOSKIRK 


because of the _ regulations 
forced on them, there will be an 
insistent demand for the Gov- 
ernment to take over privately 
operated plants for the produc- 
tion of government supplies. 

The Healey bill had the vigor- 
ous support of the American 
Federation of Labor. Although 
the law as enacted is supposed 
to affect only government con- 
tractors, President William 
Green testified before the hear- 
ings that the objective was 
much broader in scope than 
merely the covering of govern- 
ment contracts. 


Many are affected 


EVEN though the Act is limited 
to contractors doing business 
with the United States Govern- 
ment, it will still interfere with 
the management of thousands 
of private organizations. In his 
testimony at the hearings, Capt. 
E. H. Van Patten, purchasing 
officer, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, 
stated that the Navy Depart- 
ment alone did business with 
75,000 contractors and bought 
40,000 different items during the last 
fiscal year. Homer Ferguson, Presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, stated 
that the materials and equipment 
used in building a battleship affect 
2,200 industries. 

A list of materials purchased for 
construction projects financed by fed- 
eral funds, issued by the Division of 
Construction and Public Employ- 
ment, includes 96 general items rang- 
ing all the way from steam locomo- 
tives, rolling mill products, minerals 
and earths, turbines, tractors, down 
to carpets, bolts, window shades, hat 
racks, theatrical scenery and stage 
equipment. 

Public Act 846 is an outgrowth of 
the bill originally offered in the pre- 
vious session of Congress by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts. When the 
Supreme Court applied the death lock 


cw 
Charles O. Gregory, solicitor, Labor De- 
partment. Yale law graduate, 1926. On 


leave from Chicago University. His office 
is logical choice to make regulations 





to the original NRA, the mourners 
sought various methods of resuscita- 
tion. One was the O’Mahoney bill 
which would have forced individual 
enterprises engaged in interstate 
commerce to take out a Federal 
License. The Ellenbogen Textile bill 
would establish a National Textile 
Commission to license textile manu- 
facturers. The Guffey Coal Act, the 
30-hour week bill, the Wheeler bill 
enlarging Federal Trade Commission 
powers, were other substitutes offered 
to help fill in for the departed brother. 

To get at the real intent of this 
kind of legislation the original Walsh 
bill gives an indication. It would have 
applied the outlawed NRA code wage 
and hour stipulations to every manu- 
facturer, subcontractor, or supplier 
whose employees performed any work 
on any part of an automobile, a sub- 
marine, a carpet, or a chair or any 
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other article for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Healey Act, which 
is now law, excuses the 
subcontractor from meet- 
ing its stipulations. But 
the primary contractor, 
instead of meeting the old 
code regulations, must 
meet the wage provisions 
which are “determined” 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

In the closing days of 
the first session of the 74th 
Congress in 1935 the 
Walsh bill was passed in 
the Senate and sent to the 
House. Insteaa of sending 
it to the Labor Committee, 
where it logically belong- 
ed and would have been 
fondled, caressed and sent 
rejoicingly on its way, the 
House leaders sent it to 
the Judiciary Committee 
where it was shelved and 
a subcommittee appoint- 
ed to study the proposals. 

At the second session of 
the 74th Congress the sub- 
committee’s report was 
tabled by the full commit- 
tee and the Walsh-Healey 
bill was apparently dead. Then came 
the three billion dollar paper money 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage refi- 
nancing bill and the much publicized 
trade was made whereby a bloc of rep- 
resentatives friendly to organized 
labor agreed to vote against the infla- 
tion bill in return for administration 
support of the Walsh-Healey bill. 


Resurrected and modified 


THE bill was then resurrected and 
reported out of the committee, bereft 
of its all-inclusive power which might 
eventually have reached the fisher- 
man who worked overtime to get a 
string of bull-heads to sell a CCC 
camp. However it still applies to a 
large bloc of business men who must 
wait upon the “determination” of the 
Secretary of Labor as to whether or 
not they are paying proper wages. 
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These regulations apply to Bacon-Davis 
Act. Similar rulings may be issued by 
Administrator of Healey Act. 


ANY LABORER or mechanic employed to perform work 
not covered by any of the classifications herein shall be paid 
not less than the minimum rate of wages specified herein for 
the classification which most nearly corresponds to the work to 
be performed by him. In the event any dispute on that ques- 
tion cannot be adjusted by the contracting officer, the question 
and the information thereon available to him, together with 
his recommendation, shall be referred for determination to the 
Secretary of Labor, whose decision on the question shall be 
conclusive on all parties to the contract with the same effect 
as if the work performed by such laborer or mechanic had been 
classified and the minimum rate specified herein. 


(Definition of Prevailing) The rate of wages which the Sec- 
retary will regard as prevailing shall be 

(a) the rate of wages paid in the city, town, village or other 
civil division of the State (hereinafter referred to as the local- 
ity) in which the work is to be performed, to the majority of 
those employed in the corresponding classes of laborers or 
mechanics (hereinafter referred to as the craft) on projects 
that are similar to the contract work, or 

(b) in the event that there is not a majority paid at the same 
rate, then the rate paid to the greater number, provided such 
greater number constitutes 30 percent of those so employed, or 

(c) in the event that less than 30 percent of those so 


employed receive the same rate, then the average rate. 











Assuming the desire of the 
Secretary of Labor to be just 
and reasonable in the admin- 
istration of this Act, it is a 
large order to be able to “de- 
termine” the prevailing wage 
scale of our leading indus- 
tries in all localities. It is law- 
making that has been ab- 
horrent up to now—a gov- 
ernment of man rather than 
law, and, if such authority is 
placed in the hands of a sec- 
retary, the speculation is al- 
ways constant as to what pe- 
culiar attitudes of mind the 
next Secretary of Labor may 
have. 

The law will not affect any 
contracts entered into before 
the end of September. More- 
over the wage stipulations 
will apply only to those in- 
dustries for which the Sec- 
retary has made “determina- 
tions.’”’” Which latter means 
only in such industries as the 








Secretary wishes to apply the wage 
and hour limitations. 

In industries where the Secretary 
has made a “determination” no per- 
sons working on government supplies 
shall be permitted to work for less 
than the prescribed minimum wage 
nor in excess of eight hours a day 
(40 hour week) unless granted spe- 
cial permission. 

The black list principle is put into 
play by the simple medium of direct- 
ing the Comptroller General to fur- 
nish a list of all persons or firms found 
by the Secretary of Labor to have vio- 
lated any part of Public Act 846. Un- 
less the Secretary of Labor other- 
wise recommends, no contracts shall 
be awarded such persons or firms 
until three years have elapsed. 

Without regard to provisions of the 
civil service laws, the Secretary of 
Labor may appoint an administrative 
officer, attorneys and such experts as 
are necessary. 

The right to make investigations, 
inquiries and findings in any part of 
the United States is also given to the 
Secretary with the increased au- 
thority to make, amend, and rescind 
such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary. 

President Harper Sibley of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
says of this broad power to make 
investigations: 

If this law were not objectionable on 
other grounds, it would be objectionable 
because of the powers which are con- 
ferred to summon witnesses and to make 
findings. 

As the law reads, a representative of 
the Secretary could summon from any 
part of the country any person whose 
testimony is wanted about matters re- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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More than 2,000 industries make equipment for a battleship. They will be 
affected by complexities and comprehensiveness of the Healey Act 
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-_— themselves, wiser than 
any man who helps to make them, 
guide and control the economic ac- 
tivities of men.” 

There is material for thought in 
that statement. At first glance it 
overturns the idea that most of us 
have about prices. Most of us—not 
having thought at all about the prob- 
lem involved—have had a vague idea 
that men make prices—that Wall 
Street fixes the prices of stocks and 
bonds, that Liverpool goes into a 
huddle and announces what the world 
price of wheat shall be, and that De- 
troit determines the price of the new 
car. But Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
reminds us that prices guide and 
control economic activity. 

Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., is the 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. Each 
great bank maintains an economist 
nowadays. In a simpler day the bank 
heads served informally in that 
capacity. They observed the trend of 
prices, noted the possibility that 
crops would be good, that wars were 
overhanging, that political conditions 
in Europe might shake credit. Then 
they acted as they considered wise. 

In these more complex days the 
great banks everywhere employ econ- 
omists who not only consider these 
surface matters but dig under the 
surface and note the operations of 
immutable law in contact with 
human affairs. Dr. Anderson is one 
of the most widely known of these in- 
quirers. His occasional bulletins in 
their covers of stout gray paper are 
to be seen on the desk of every man 
who deals in great affairs. One of 
his latest is entitled Governmental 
Economic Planning and Prices. 

Almost every government in the 
world has been tinkering with prices 
during the years that began with the 
outbreak of the War and have not 
yet ended. No one would say that 
they have been successful. Taxes 
have reached back-breaking weight 
almost everywhere. Unemployment 
figures are appalling. Business men 
observe the vagaries of government 
pundits and are afraid to take the 
risks of expanding their companies 
and developing new plans. I asked 
Dr. Anderson: 

“Can government satisfactorily 
control the economic operations of a 
great people?” 

His reply was emphatically “No!” 
He went on: 

“I do not believe that at best, even 
with a government ideally organized 
for controlling economic life, and 
with an ideal set of officials, masters 
of the best economic thought, govern- 
ment could work out a conscious con- 
trol of economic life of a great people 
which would approach in efficiency 
the unconscious automatic coordina- 


Prices are 


Wiser Than Men 
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Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 


BY HERBERT COREY 


AN INTERVIEW with Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank of the City 


of New York, who explains the action of prices 


tion and control which free markets 
and freely changing market prices 
give. But government as at present 
organized has difficulty even in seeing 
what the problem of governmental 
economic planning is.” 

“What are some of the practical 
difficulties ?” I inquired. 

“The difficulties are legion. For in- 
stance, the Congress is organized in 
such a way that committees are pri- 
marily responsible for legislation, and 
a wide range of economic matters 
concerning which legislation is pro- 
posed or takes place is dealt with by 
separate committees. Each of these 
committees looks at a problem pri- 
marily from the standpoint of its own 
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particular function, and ordinarily 
feels that its legal and traditional 
terms of reference preclude it from 
considering matters which belong to 
another committee, even though the 
economic connections between these 
matters and its own problems are 
very close. 

“As an example, the connection 
between the currency problem and 
the problem of foreign trade is ex- 
ceedingly close in economic nature. 
If only gold is free to move across 
international borders in payment of 
debts, then there is not enough gold. 
If, on the other hand, goods can move 
with reasonable freedom across in- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Men Whose Names Made Business News 
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CHAMBERS 


VERSATILITY PATRONAGE ELIMINATOR SELLS TRAVEL 





Silas Strawn, lawyer, former Nation- Robert L. Johnson, vice president, Advertising Federation chooses E. 3 
al Chamber chief, adds title, chair- Time, Inc., heads Civil Service Re- H. McReynolds, St. Louis railroad- § 
man, Electric Household Utilities form League. Opposes ‘‘Farleyism” er, to lead for year 
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GOVERNMENT’S LOSS BANKER STEEL MASTER 
Expanding, U. S. Advertising Cor- Cc. H. Wang, American educated T. E. Millsop, 37, new president, 
poration hires Chester McCall, for- Shanghai financier, opens Bank of Weirton Steel Company. “Young- 
mer aide of Secretary Roper to help China branch in New York est” top man in the industry 
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MANAGEMENT AWARD PLANE BUILDER KNOWS INVESTMENTS 
m Morris E. Leeds, Philadelphia, Donald W. Douglas awarded Rob- Edward B. Hall, Chicago banker, 
makes scientific instruments, grant- ert J. Collier trophy for outstand- nominated for president Investment 
ed Gantt Medal for management ing transport airplane Bankers Association 
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Business men are being beaten to their knees because they are afraid they will offend somebody 
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CHARLES OUNN 


- Business Men Are Cowards 


PROBABLY you won't agree with this writer but 


his article will at least make you take stock of 




















| business men should 
have to sneak down the back streets 
and alleys. They should have to run 
at the growl of government bureau- 
crats or the ribald jests of the dema- 
gogues. They’re cowards. And cow- 
ards always have had to give way to 
men with nerve. 

Ninety per cent of our business 
men—there are a few conspicuous ex- 
ceptions—quake and shiver even at 
the thought of standing on their hind 
legs and expressing an opinion on a 
public question for the guidance of 
their friends, employees, and custo- 
mers. 

They are afraid to do the thing 
their forefathers fought for the right 
to do—to take an active, open part 
in their own government. 

But they will run off together like 
a pack of whipped puppies, lock them- 
selves behind closed doors, post a 
guard, and tell each other how the 
country is in danger of being swept 
by Communism, Fascism, or some 
other “ism”; how their taxes have 
risen; how an unbalanced budget is 
wrecking the nation; and how the 
politicians are raiding them for cam- 
paign funds. 

But if a reporter is present their 
remarks are “off the record,” “in 


yourself and your business acquaintances 


BY J. GILBERT HILL 


’ 


confidence,” or “not for publication.”’ 

The people, their employees and 
customers, must not be allowed to un- 
derstand what business is facing, 
even though the people are as much, 
if not more, interested in the main- 
tenance of good jobs and good mar- 
kets, than business itself. 

If business is being shoved around 
by the politicians—I say, if—then it’s 
no one’s fault but the individual busi- 
ness man’s. 

I am a reporter. I cover business. 1 
know business men and like them. My 
colleagues on the paper believe I 
favor business in current political 
arguments because I have a “‘business 
turn of mind,” whatever that is. 

The truth is that I consider myself 
an average American. I try to be fair. 
Like any other American, I try to 
make up my mind on the basis of 
what I hear, see, and learn. Because 
I do cover business I hear—“‘off the 
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record” always—some of the other 
side and thus do see and often sup- 
port the business man’s position. 

There’s two sides to every argu- 
ment. But if the American citizen 
hears only one side he’s going to vote 
for only one side. 

“All legislation,” said Champ Clark, 
“is accomplished through compro- 
mise.”’ 

But what is there to compromise if 
business doesn’t demand, and fight 
for, openly, its rights? 

That’s a fine theory, you say. But 
what about some examples. All right. 
What about the Federal Housing Act 
and its five per cent money? 

Rules for the FHA plan were an- 
nounced in Washington by President 
Roosevelt. It was an ambiguous an- 
nouncement. Five per cent money for 
building and buying homes was 
stressed but such matters as service 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Rn EMINENT composer and mu- 
sical critic recently remarked that 
the piano was definitely out as a piece 
of parlor decoration and that he 
thanked God for it. People are buy- 
ing pianos these days with the quaint 
notion that they are going to play 
on them, and more of them are being 
sold today than at any time in the 
recent past. 

Why? 

Well, no one knows exactly, but 
it is a demonstrable fact that this 
industry which drank the bitter dregs 
into 1932, is showing new and vigor- 
ous life. Shipments from manufac- 
turers to dealers for 1935 were 38 
per cent ahead of 1934, 90 per cent 
better than in 1933, and 139 per cent 


better than in 1932. These shipments are based on in- 
creased sales, not on optimism. A majority of the piano 
companies are working overtime to catch up with orders. 

The piano industry has a way of retaliating upon those 
who bury it. When phonographs came in, the industry 
was said to be doomed, but it came back with the player- 
piano which boosted the industry to its all-time peak in 
1923. And now, when radio is supposed to have done the 
industry in, it again stages a lusty revival. 

As a matter of fact, radio should be included among 
the reasons for the piano industry’s new life. There are 
more sets today than ever before, yet a good many mil- 





They Called the Hearse 
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lion citizens have decided that ra- 
dio cannot possibly satisfy all their 
musical needs. Also, in reaching 
its own broad growth, radio now 
finds that its educational efforts 
are resurrecting some of the in- 
struments and ideas it once sent 
on the road to temporary discard. 
Good music over the air has served 
in the long run to increase the 
popular demand for it. The skilled 
musicians, to whom music is both 
wine and meat, have gone right 
on enjoying Bach and Beethoven 
through the headache and head- 
line filled years. Now they, too, 
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New types of key action light- 
en and speed up the touch 


All pianos no longer look alike, 
the industry is style conscious 
as never before 





The “vertical” is designed to fit 
in with modern decoration. It 
is a baby grand up-ended 
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EVERY few years the mourners gather to 
hold the last rites over the piano industry. 
The last occasion was in 1932. Today, 
thanks to new methods and new ideas, the 
industry is showing an amazing come-back 
and customers are sharing the benefits 


A quick-drying lacquer which may be sprayed on rather than 
brushed on has reduced production time without loss of quality 


are coming into the market for new pianos. 

There are many reasons why the piano business is 
better off than at any time in recent years. 

The renaissance of home life in America has helped 
the piano industry perhaps more than anything eise. 

That and the fact that the manufacturers have de- 
cided that they could unbend a little and do some ex- 
ploratory merchandising. As a result, the purchaser to- 
day is getting far more for his money than he did before, 
and it isn’t because of that ol’ davil radio. Quality was, is, 
and always will be the leitmotif of this industry. 

Lower production costs are responsible to a consider- 
able degree, and not a few men in the business, unfettered 
by tradition, think that if costs could be brought even 
lower, a greater volume would result, as has been the 
case in the automobile industry. Blasphemy is still the 
word for this kind of talk in ultra-conservative piano 
circles, but it’s not as blasphemous as it used to be. 
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RITTASE 
Since 85 per cent of production cost 
is labor, piano manufacture does not 
lend itself to easy economies 


People who are accustomed to 
thinking that all pianos, like the 
Chinese, look alike, may be dubious, 
but just the same the industry has 
become more style conscious, an im- 
portant factor in reaching the new 
mass market. It has been assumed 
that the structural necessities dic- 
tated completely the final form of the 
instrument, except for certain period 
styles or adaptations. Most dealers 
have had no all-consuming love for 
period designs, and the reason is not 
far to seek. While Louis XVth may 
be a constant joy to Mrs. St. John 
Smythe of Park Avenue, it may be a 
pain in the neck to Mrs. John Smith 
of Yonkers. 

And heretofore the dealers haven’t been too welcome 
toward “modern” pianos, a few of which have appeared 
from time to time in display windows. Now they are re- 
considering, wondering if they have not overlooked a 
merchandising asset. Some industrial designers have 
done over their own pianos in the modern manner with 
considerable success. 

The dynamics involved in the piano were pretty well 
laid down years ago although. improvements and refine- 
ments are being made all the time. Recently two new 
types of key action have come on the market, both of 
which lighten and speed up the touch. They can also be 
installed on old pianos at a cost of about $100. 

As much as anything, the revival of life in the piano 
business is due to the enthusiasm over a new type of 
piano called the vertical, which is more or less a baby 
grand up-ended. The vertical is the first real departure 
in piano design in 40 years, and is an effort to introduce 
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new styling into the piano, to make it harmonize better 
with modern home decoration and modern conditions of 
living. Eight or nine companies are now producing these 
instruments, which have good tone and require less space 
than the ordinary upright. Many of them have spinet- 
type designs. 


“Verticals” have been well received 


ALTHOUGH the verticals have been on the market only 
since last June, orders have been substantial. Their sale, 
and that of modestly priced uprights in recent months, 
indicates that pianos are being bought for use, not ap- 
pearance. 

This fact also may forecast improvement in the higher 
priced brackets, which have shared in the increase but 
not quite as much. 

In the eyes of merchandise-minded people, the vertical 
type pianos have the merit of being different. ‘“Packag- 
ing” or “styling” doesn’t mean much to an accomplished 
pianist, but it means a lot to the young housewife in a 
small apartment. 

The industry still stresses the idea that children should 
be given an opportunity to express their personalities 
with music. 

Now, however, the youngsters are not called in from 
play and told to practice—or else. Parents are urged to 
use the same methods in getting their children inter- 
ested that Tom Sawyer used in getting the fence white- 
washed—to create a desire. A perennial subject for 
magazine covers has thus been lost, but the general ef- 
fect appears beneficial. The registration of students of 
piano is the greatest in a decade. 

For the third year the industry is on the upswing. In 
the years before 1925 piano sales averaged over 300,000 
instruments a year. The biggest year in the industry was 
in 1923 when production reached 365,000 instruments 
with a value of $102,000,000. Two-thirds of this sum was 
represented by player-pianos. Today the sale of these 
is practically nil. By 1931, 
the industry’s production 
had dropped to slightly 
less than $13,000,000. 

The worst year for this 
and many another Ameri- 
can industry was 1932. 
Only 27,000 instruments 
were produced in the en- 
tire country. Only the 
most conservative and 
well-heeled piano manu- 
facturers were not talking 
things over with their 
lawyers. 

But, in 1933, the indus- 
try began the upward 
climb—34,000 pianos were 
sold. In 1934 the total had 
gone to 47,000 and last 
year complete returns in- 
dicate sale of 65,000. This 
year about 90,000 pianos 
will be sold. At present, 
about 7,000,000 pianos are 
in use in the country, al- 
though many of them are 
full of mice, moths, and 
discords. Some vacuum 
cleaner salesmen say they 
are sure to make a sale 
if they can just get a 
chance to show how much 
dirt there is in the usual 











The piano must be sturdy enough to stand a pull 
of 20 tons but, if it is too heavy, tone suffers 
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family piano. Here is a huge replacement market which 
is being tapped. 

A purchaser today gets about 25 per cent more piano 
value for his dollar than he did five, ten or 25 years ago, 
Values are greater not because of distress merchandise, 
for that has been written off the books, or because hard 
times knocked the stuffing out of labor and materials 
costs. The manufacturers who came through because 
they were fittest have lowered their production costs in 
a variety of ways. Some of them have successfully diver- 
sified. 

Ivers & Pond of Boston offer an interesting case history 
in this respect. This firm has built quality instruments 
for about 50 years. About two years ago, it found itself 
in a predicament. Its arch-enemy, radio, had suggested 
that, since the company’s craftsmen were both experi- 
enced and highly skilled, they could probably make qual- 
ity radio cabinets better and cheaper than the radio 
people could themselves. The factory was already 
equipped with the most efficient machinery ; the labor was 
at hand. When the men were not busy on pianos, why 
couldn’t they work on cabinets? 

The company decided to give the whole business a try, 
and did. The radio men were followed by clock manufac- 
turers, and a number of others. Ivers & Pond piano pro- 
duction was disturbed never a whit. The main business 
went right on, with the sideline a profitable tribute to the 
company’s experience and skill. 

One of the stumbling blocks in production until recent- 
ly was the long period required in finishing the wood, in- 
side and out. With the help of Sherwin-Williams en- 
gineers a new schedule was devised at the Ivers & Pond 
factory which cut the time to a quarter of what it had 
been and resulted in a superior finish. Lacquer, made 
from nitrated cellulose—a first cousin to gun cotton— 
replaced varnish because it could dry and be ready for 
rubbing within four hours, as compared with one to 
four days for varnish. Lacquer is by no means cheap 
and it was not a question of one finish being less expen- 
sive than the other. The 
new finishes are not as 
subject to cracking and 
checking as the old piano 
finishes as a result of sud- 
den changes in weather 
and temperature. They lie 
evenly and bring out the 
grain of the wood to the 
full. Quality is inherent 
and always will be in the 
piano industry. 


Quality is necessary 


PIANOS can be built with 
less expensive materials, 
but as a long run policy it 
has been found that only 
the finest survive. The ma- 
terials and labor must be 
top rank. For example, the 
strings on a piano exert a 
pull of from 20 to 40 tons. 
The cast plate must be 
able to withstand this pull 
yet it must not be too 
heavy or the tone of the 
instrument will suffer. 
This necessity for balance 
exists from start to finish 
in production. 

Consider the wood 

(Continued on page 69) 
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urroughs 


BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
earnings record, employee's PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
statement and payroll summary 


in one operation. Column selec- a aie) 
and gives you the additional 












































tion automatically controlled. 
All totals accumulated, This 
machine is only one of several 


models; payroll work is only information required by the 
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-. BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work. Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 
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BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in units 

or in strips. Payroll summary , 

completed in same operation. 

Fast and easy insertion and 

removal of checks. Can also be | 

used as a typewriter for corre- 
| 
| 
} 
} 


SN aes Zi 


... offers many 


new and improved 
spondence and general typing. 


Electric carriage operation. 


machines which not only ; Speen a 
several m eis. 





supply the additional pay- 
roll information required 
by the Social Security Act, but also 











BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
employee’s earnings statement, 
earnings record and _ payroll 
summary in one operation. Ac- 
cumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks 
checks in order. Many models 
for payroll work, as well as for 
scores of other accounting jobs. 


handle the entire payroll job with 
exceptional speed, ease and economy 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
machines. Telephone the local Bur- 
roughs office, or send for the new pay- 
roll folder described in the coupon below. 









BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6128 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods,” illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with | 
typical forms for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act, The forms show representa- 





tive entries and suitable column headings. 











Name_ ____Address_ . -— —-——- a | 











What Does the Price Law Mean? 


ROBINSON-PATMAN Act, so called 


Waar effect will the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, signed 
by the President on June 
19, have on business? Ap- 
parently nobody knows. 

We hear such conflicting 
statements as: “The Act 
will have little effect on the 
normal business” and “Five 
thousand lawyers are try- 
ing to figure out how great the effects 
will be.” Somewhere. between must 
lie the truth. There are such predic- 
tions as that large producers will set 
up exclusive distributing units in the 
various states, thus getting these 
sales out of interstate commerce. It 
is said that manufacturers catering 
to large mass buyers will limit their 
trade to mass sellers—chain stores, 
department stores, mail order houses, 
and the like—thus obviating the 
question of discrimination between 
different buyers. 

Gilbert H. Montague, general coun- 
sel of the National Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee, and others 
similarly have warned that there 
may be trouble from sharp-shooting 
customers who may bring suits for 
triple damages in case of any price 
discriminations that are not in ac- 
cordance with the law. Another lik- 
ened this practice to ambulance chas- 
ing lawyers and said evidences of its 
probable use were already appearing. 

The Institute of Distribution, in a 
series of questions and answers on 
this Act, claims large buyers may 
actually be benefited by the Act. An- 
swering its own question, ‘Must the 
manufacturer protect the large buy- 
er as well as the small in respect to 
prices ?”’ the Institute said: 

“Absolutely in order to protect 
himself from liability. The new law 
attempts to regulate the use of re- 
sources and size to crush out com- 
petition unfairly, but in return for 
doing so it undertakes to assure the 
efficient distributor, perfecting and 
using different methods, a just re- 
ward for his efficiency and methods. 
. .. A standing order filled period- 
ically at the same price on the same 
sized lots as a series of scattered 
competitors’ orders by a manufac- 
turer with a 20 per cent overhead 
item for a national sales force, for 
instance, obviously now places that 
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antichain store legislation, is a riddle 
to both law-makers and those affected 


by its ramifications 


manufacturer under very serious pos- 
sible liability indeed. Or a manu- 
facturer delivering his nationally 
advertised product generally to re- 
tailers direct at the same price he 
continually delivers it in lots to the 
warehouse of a national distributor 
competitor might find himself liable 
for heavy penalties.... 


Giving savings where due 


“MANUFACTURERS must, if they 
are to avoid running foul of the law, 
give competitors—large or small— 
the benefits of savings their methods 
of purchasing involve when doing 
otherwise will cause competitive in- 
jury to an outlet, whether belonging 
to the chain or not.” 

The same analysis also says: 

“Prices to wholesalers must be on 
the basis of quantities bought and 
methods of sales involved.” 

This is in direct contrast with the 
interpretation of the Act which was 
given to the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association by H. B. 
Teegarden, general counsel of the 
Association as well as the reputed 
author of one of the general bills 
which were finally merged to make 
this Act. He said: 

“Wholesalers are frequently called 
upon to supply special articles to 
particular retailer customers which, 
though not carried in stock, they can, 
because of their broader contacts, 
obtain more conveniently from the 
manufacturer than can the retailer 
himself. Purchased in retail quanti- 
ties, these represent a class of accom- 
modation sales for which the dif- 
ference between the wholesaler and 
retailer prices affords a nominal com- 
pensation to the wholesaler for his 
trouble. Where the wholesaler does 
not sell also to consumers in competi- 
tion with the retailers to whom he 
sells, and where the manufacturer 


does not sell in similar 
small quantities at higher 
prices direct to retailers, 
the manufacturer may con- 
tinue to fill such accommo- 
dation orders at wholesale 
prices without violating any 
provision of the bill.” 

Perhaps there is a joker 
in the Act to stop it, but 
what is to prevent a private buyer on 
a large scale from claiming and 
getting the same low contract prices 
generally given the Federal Govern- 
ment on its purchases? This would, 
of course, raise the prices the Govern- 
ment pays—thus assisting the Walsh- 
Healey Act discussed on page 24— 
and perhaps seem to some in govern- 
ment service to make it “necessary” 
to take over private factories to make 
the Government’s required supplies. 

What is to prevent manufacturers 
from adopting the del credere plan 
and carrying it down to the final 
sale—if they must find a way around 
the Act? This plan was recertly ex- 
tended in the drug field by Forhan’s 
and other firms. Under it, instead of 
selling his goods, the manufacturer 
consigns them to the wholesaler or 
retailer and the latter, as agent of 
the manufacturer, sells them to the 
final customer and is paid for his 
services by the manufacturer—as 
the manufacturer sees fit, which 
might be in proportion to their pres- 
ent margins. 

Chains, it is said, are considering 
the formation of cooperative broker- 
age houses to retain the brokerage 
which might be forbidden them by 
the Act. Another thing feared by 
some manufacturers is that large 
buyers may set up their own manu- 
facturing agencies. 

Speakers at a recent luncheon of 
the New York Board of Trade, as re- 
ported by the Herald Tribune, show 
some of the diverse opinions of this 
Act. Charles Wesley Dunn, Counsel 
for the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, said: 

“The law is shot through with un- 
constitutionalities. . . . Not a Con- 
gressman, even when he voted for it, 
understood this bill. It is full of un- 
certainties. There isn’t a lawyer in the 
United States who could understand 
(Continued on page 75) 
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‘Circumstances 


Well, bovs, I certainly would urge both of you to 


getas much Life Insurance as you can afford—but 
be sure it is the kind best suited to your needs.” 


& 


h owters advice —“‘the kind best suited to your 
needs.” A real life insurance man analyzes 
the needs of his client and then fits a life in- 
surance program to them. For instance. the 
bachelor with no dependents may find that a 
lVifteen or Twenty-Year Endowment Policy will 
vive him exactly what he wants a fixed amount 
at the end of the period. 


The young married man is confronted with 
different conditions. Shall he buy a definite 
amount of protection for his family which will 
be paid in full during the period when he is 
likely to enjoy his highest earning capacity? Or 
shall he select insurance offering the same 
amount of protection at a lower annual cost. 
but with premium payments continuing for life? 


A man who has rounded 40 and who has various 
responsibilities may wish, through Life Insur- 
ance, to set up a financial program which 
guarantees security for his family, completed 
education for his children, mortgage redemption. 
and independence for himself at retirement age. 
A modern Life Insurance Program is flexible. It 
can be adjusted to meet present requirements 








ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N, Y. x 
© 1936 M.L.1.Co. 


er Cases: 


and reshaped later to meet altered cir- 
cumstances. 


Talk to a Field-Man. He will be glad to help 
you plan the kind of Program that you want 
now. ‘Telephone the nearest Metropolitan of- 
fice and ask him to eall or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci- 
dent and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization, Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policvholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life lnsurance Company 


| Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, | would like 
to have information regarding a Life Losuranee Program to 
meet my needs 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CIrVy STATE 
86-N 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER Nn 
Chairman of the Board 


President 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 


No Business Can Escape CHANGE 





1 e A NEWLY designed drawing board is small enough for 
the brief case. Slightly raised margins obviate the use of T 
squares. Paper holders in the corners eliminate thumb tacks. 
Quite thin, it weighs less than a pound.... 


2 e SOY BEANS are being converted by a new process into 
a tasty nut-like confection for bakers or table use. The bitter, 
beany taste is removed and warm weather does not cause 
rancidity.... 


3 ® THERE is now a typewriter for musical scores. It has 
more than 50 musical symbols and many gadgets that make a 
neat job easy on any sized staff, or the operator can make 
his own staves. Its product approximates the printed sheet.... 


4 e A SEAMLESS joint features a new corrugated fiber 
board container thus eliminating bulky overlapping, stitching 
or taping. And for heavy duty there is offered a double ply 
board, with the corrugations at right angles to each other.... 


5 eA NEW tougher paper container for milk has a friction 
plug closure with a guard to prevent contamination and a top 
which will not spill down the side when pouring. Its rectangu- 
lar shape saves storage space... . 


6 eA NEW plug for electric irons causes less wear on the 
cord while keeping it out of the way of the ironer, whether 
she is right or left handed. Since the cord enters at an angle, 
the iron doesn’t rest on it when it is up-ended.... 


7 © FLIES and other insects are electrocuted by a new de- 
vice which uses light or a high-pitched inaudible hum to 
attract them. Low amperage makes it harmless to humans.... 


8 e DRAFTLESS circulation and at the same time absorp- 
tion of noise both from the room and the ventilation system is 
provided by a new acoustic ceiling with many small perfora- 
tions through which air is admitted.... 


9 © SPACE is saved by a new extremely flat fastening de- 
vice for use in folders, file backs, or catalogs. Its base is only 
.01 inch thick and smooth, not catching other papers. ... 


10 © A NEW zipper, comparable in size to a fine gold chain, 
is offered in various colors. It is said to be strong enough for 
heavy clothes, dainty and thin enough for finest lingerie. ... 


11 e A MECHANICAL ring binding is now made from tinned 
black plate or spring steel. Available in a variety of metal fin- 
ishes and colors, it offers a pleasing appearance as well as 
economy.... 


12 © A CHAIN in conjunction with a novel gripping device 
makes easy the lifting of drums, castings, irregular shapes. 
It is adjustable to all sizes and shapes... . 


13 © A NEW hand truck and skid combination works in 
tighter corners since the jack and front wheels are a separate 
unit. Once the load is lifted, the handle provides effortless 
steering. Rear wheels are built onto the skid itself... . 


14 ¢@ EXHAUST air is used to cool a new riveting hammer. 
Four vents conduct the air down the length of the cylinder 
and out past the rivet set head. Cooler operation is said to re- 
duce breakage and wear, and add to ease of operation. ... 


15 © COMPACTNESS of design features a new automatic 
coal burner for residential use. A feed-worm beneath the floor 
conveys economical sizes of coal from bin to furnace—no hop- 
per to fill. Electric controls make automatic the operation, 
including, on some models, an ash remover.... 


16 @ A HANDY gadget resembling a cane makes application 
of fertilizer to individual plants easy, and saves back-bending. 
It also can be used to apply a dandelion killer in the vital 
spot. ... 


17 @ INDEX cards and folder tabs which have the top edge 
and margin reenforced and protected by a cellulose acetate 
coating are now available. ... 
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New products fill new needs and make 
employment for both men and money 


25 ¢ A NEW low-wattage lamp produces rays which are germi- 
cidal to mold spores in the air. Used in refrigerators, it makes 
“aging” of meat possible at higher temperatures. Other germicidal 
uses have been found for it. 


18 @ A NEW electric marker writes on non-conductors— 
glass, pottery, hard rubber, fiber—as well as on metals. A 
hand tool, it writes like a pencil cutting into the surface be- 
ing marked, does not stick into metal.... 


19 © ANGLERS are offered a new deep-water float—a 
zipper-closed canvas which covers an auto innertube and has 
seat (and leg holes) in center. Paddles may be had which 
attach to the feet.... 


20 e A NOVEL film-like material is now available for hiding 
small mars and scratches on auto fenders, bodies. The film— 
in various colors to match the finish—is wet, rubbed on, then 
its paper base is removed... . 


21 ¢ SMALL mercury vapor lamps of only 85 watts are now 
offered. They may be used for industrial lighting, photo- 
graphic work, and in other fields... 


22 ¢ FLOWER pots of a new type, in colors, are 20 per cent 
lighter than clay, require less watering, save at least one 
transplanting, save on shipping charges, and easier on errant 
husbands. Similar to clay in design, they’re made of paper 
yet waterproof. ... 


23 ¢© ORDINARY labor can assemble a new simplified roller 
conveyor shipped cheaply in knock-down form. The roller 
axles serve as frame braces. Standardized interchangeable 
parts are said to reduce the cost of engineering. ... 


24 e A NEW lamp unit for exposed electric signs and other 
uses consists of a reflector molded integrally with a plastic 
body so as to give more reflected light and less loss of bril- 
liance from collected dirt. Colored diffusing lenses may be 
used with it.... 

—WIiiarp L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Notr—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Cover removed, exposing 
adjustment screws, heater 
coil and wiring connections, 






| IOME owners, store keepers, factory and building op- 
frators, other users of fluid pumps and small compres- 
Sors, find this the most amazing development of recent 
Years...the NEW Cutler-Hammer Pressure Control. 
For the first time, an automatic pressure switch pre- 
Sents every feature and advantage... in a unit so com- 
Pact, simple, rugged and dependable that its usefulness 
is multiplied a hundred-fold. See features on the right. 

Send for descriptive literature; specify C-H Bulletin 
10016 Pressure Switch on the pump you buy. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Con- 
frol Apparatus, 1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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R THE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


F PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 





(1) Pressure ad- 
justment, (2) heater 

coil screws, (3) dif- 
ferential adjustment, 


(4) S. A. E. fitting 


or pipe thread. 


1. Appearance? Smart modern styl- 
ing plainly shown above. 


2. Small Size? Unbelievably small, 
case measures 34% x 4 x 3%. 


3. Full Automatic Action? Dia- 
phragm type. Single pole and double 
pole. Has manual “‘off’’ feature. 
Self-indicating overload trip. Over- 
load relay reset by push button. 
Pressure range and differential ad- 
justable between 20 and 80 Ibs. 


4. Applicability? Apply to either 
single or dual voltage motors. Used 
on dual voltage without changing 
heater coil. Motor mounting—or con- 
duit-mounting. Standard S. A. E. 
fitting converts easily into pipe fitting. 


5. Long, Trouble-Free Operation? 
All-metal case; simple, sturdy con- 
struction; famous C-H double-break 
contact mechanism. HEAVY Silver 
Contacts. All metal parts including 
case are corrosion-resistant. 




























you want-THIS HAS | 





6. Ease of Wiring? Loosen one 
screw to take off cover. All wiring 
connections out in open. Plenty of 
knockouts and “elbow room”, 


7. Ease of Adjustment? Remove 
cover to change heater coil or ad- 
just pressure and differential. Ad- 
justments made with screwdriver. 


8. Ease of Inspection? Loosen two 
screws, to remove contact mecha- 
nism. Loosen three screws, to remove 
pressure mechanism. Both come out 
clean. No parts dropping loose, no 
adjustment upset. Diaphragm re- 
moved from rear, without disturb- 
ing contact or pressure mechanism. 


9. Protection to Motor? Famed 
C-H Free-Tripping Overload Relay, 
gets maximum service from motor, 
gives maximum protection. 


10. Ratings. 1H. P.1WOand 220 volts 
A. C.—2H. P.115 and 230 voits D.C. 





UTLER-HAMMER @I MOTOR CONTROL 





The Map of the Nation's Business 


BY FRANK GREENE 














Business Conditions 
as of July 1 


JUNE saw an upsurge in trade and industry as a whole, The striking change in the June Map is the darken- 
but wide-spread drouth retarded most crops. Losses in ing in spring wheat areas because of prospective 
the northwest spring wheat crop were reported following 
a long spell of dry weather. Pastures suffered widely. 
Preparations were reported to ship cattle out of affected 
areas. Cotton suffered in the southeast. These happen- 
ings cloud the agricultural outlook as a whole. 

Electric power output made new all-time records in 
June. Steel production, aided by active buying of auto- 
mobiles, machine tools and railroad locomotives, cars 
and rails, showed a contra-seasonal increase and almost 
doubled the output of 1935. Carloadings for June were 
the heaviest of the year to date. 

Commodity prices, led by grains, rose following the 
May decline. Chain and mail order sales increased. Cot- 
ton consumption and exports surpassed 1935. Cigarette 
and electric refrigerator production broke all records. The map of 

Dividend resumptions were numerous. Bank debits for last month 
the half year were a sixth larger than a year ago. 


losses of yield from 1935 due to drouth damage 








BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 








1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 





BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
The Business Activity Barometer for June rose for the third month this year, there- 
by tying that of December, 1935 and almost equalling that of November, 1930 
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-“WITHLALOAD VALUED AT “Co000 


WE CAN’T TAKE CHANCES 


ON TIRES” 


Says J. Miller Lackey 
Manager, Selby Stud 


—} = be 


PORTSMOUTH 
res stered American 
ADDLE HORSES é 


a 


HOW NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRES ARE 
PROTECTED AGAINST SIDEWALL FAILURES 


Moving valuable registered 
horses to and from show 


grounds, race tracks and 
polo fields is no small re- 
sponsibility. Many horses 
are valued at $20,000 to 
$30,000 and it is not uncom- 
mon for one of the animals to 
be injured in transit. 

To protect his champion 
Arabians, Mr. Roger A. Selby, 
President of the Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, had a 





NOTICE TO OWNERS 
OF HALF-TON TRUCKS 


Goodrich has a new kind of tire 
for half-ton trucks. It’s the 

ommercial 15”—a low- 
Pressure tire with all the advan- 
tages of a truck tire and auto- 
mobile tirecombined. Itcushions 
the load, gives greater mileage, 
blow- out protection and non- 
skid safety. 











tractor-trailer unit specially 
designed to reduce the risks 
involved in transportation. 
This unusual outfit is built to 
carry six horses, equipment 
and from two to six men. 
To haul this precious cargo, 
Goodrich Silvertown Truck 
ires are used exclusively. 
These tires are Triple Pro- 
tected—built especially for the 
extra-tough hauling jobs. 


They’re first choice among 
truckers who have valuable 
loads—long hauls or any un- 
usually severe service. It’s 
because the new Silvertowns 
actually check 80% of pre- 
mature failures! A revolution- 
ary invention built into the 
sidewall guards against blow- 
outs and road delays. No 
other tire has this construction! 


If you want to cut down the 
tire costs on any job, te the 


tire used on the world’s 
toughest hauls. It will do no more than other standard 
your job better, too. And _ tires. 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLYFLEX— a new, tough, sturdy 

rubber material with greater 
resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation—distributes stresses — 
checks local weakness. 


remember, Silvertowns cost 


place. Positive protection against 
the short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 


100% FULL FLOATING CORD—Each 

cord is surrounded by rubber. 
With ordinary cross-woven fabric, 
when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot —break. In Silver- 
towns, there are no cross cords. 
No friction. 


PLY- LOCK — the new Goodrich 
way of locking the plies about 
the bead. Anchoring them in 


30% of Premature 
Truck Tite Failures 
Qceur inthe sidewall 

rhe Future zane 











© 1936, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich™: iF wl4Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE 


NEW ee, ll 


TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 





—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been stepped up 


43% in recent years? 


that by increasing the eff- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads a e cut fuel costs a 
balf billion dollars in the past 


en year 


—that 44% of every dollar 
the railroads take in goes for 
railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroad maintain 

their own ‘highways’ é 

quarter of ntllion miles a 
line’ ? 


—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
ofa third ticket? 


-that railroad fares through. 
out the United Stat hare 
been reduced as much as 44% 
and th Pullme fares are 
one-third less, with no sur- 
charge 


—that you are far safer ona 
railroad train than you are in 
your own bome? 
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ica goes itorwaucl 


a IS certainly no news that 
America has been passing 
through a depression. 


The railroads, like every other 
business in the land, have had their 
problems, and plenty of them. 


And like every other enterprising 
American business, the railroads 
have faced those problems with 
honesty and patience, with resource- 
fulness, most of all with determina- 
tion to go ahead. 


A vast range and variety of better- 
ments in railroad practice and 


step-up in passenger schedules, 
to a point where many limited 
trains now average mile-a-minute 
speed. And freight transport 
also has been speeded up — an 
average of 43%. 


But the real story of railroad enter- 
prise is scarcely told by these 
figures, for it is a story of speed 
with safety unmatched by any other 
transportation in the world! 


In its details it is, perhaps, an un- 
dramatic story — of light rails 
replaced by heavier ones — of road- 
beds improved—of brakes and 


equipment is the result —- such bet- 
terments as air-conditioning, for 
example, which makes a railroad 
passenger car today the cleanest, 
quietest, most comfortable way 


couplings bettered — of locomo- 
tives increased in power — of 
courageous investment matched 
by constant thrift in order that 
service might be maintained and 
even improved in the face of 
reduced revenues. 


to travel. 


Conspicuous also is the notable 


The big fact, however, stands clear: 
the American railroads today are 
ready as America goes ahead — ready 
to provide that indispensable reli- 
ability combined with adequate 
means and men to move tremen- 


EDGAR L. VAIL, executive, 
New York: 

“When I step on 

a train, I know 

I'm going to get 

there, andin 99% 

of the cases I will 

be on time to the minute.” 


EARL I. CARMODY, salesman, New York: 
“I’ve traveled a bit in the last 

five years, sol really had a 

chance to appreciate the progress 

railroads have made when I re- 

cently took a long trip. There's no 

comparison between train travel 

today and train travel five years ago.” 


MRS. BEATRICE MITCHELL, 
mother, Tulsa: 

“Railroad men 

are so courteous 

and thoughtful 

that travel with 

children is no 

trouble at all these days.” 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK, 
opera singer: “The only reason 

I am able to travel so often and 

so extensively is that the rail- 

roads are so comfortable. With 

room to move about at will you 

fee! completely relaxed at the 

end of the journey.”’ 


Associamigy /\NTARI CANT LAVTHRONDS 


HEADQUARTERS: Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


dous tonnage, which a recovering 
nation demands. 











A Show Case 


—_—— have long needed a 
reference library of the materials 
they use. Uncle Sam has gone some- 
what modernistic in some of his fur- 
nishings and buildings. What more 
natural, then, than that he should 
have a reference library for samples 
of the many building materials used 
by his architects? 

The Procurement Division of the 
Treasury—the office that designs and 
supervises the construction of gov- 
ernmental buildings—set aside a 
space in its office building for such a 
collection of materials. Then, having 
no money for this purpose, it invited 
building materials manufacturers to 
submit materials and funds. 

The present result is probably the 
best collection of building materials 
ever assembled under one roof. The 
glazed brick, metal window, and other 
industries are finishing rooms to show 
their lines. 

The materials are shown, without 
advertising, to building suppliers, 
architects, and the general public. 

—W. L. H. 




















PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
The aluminum room is the work of the aluminum industry in cooperation HORYOCZAK 


with the marble and plastic industries. Many uses of aluminum are shown 





"* POST oFFicg 


be: 


“iene eee : 

i 
The ceiling, above, like the rest 
of the wood room, is com- 
posed of panels of domestic 





woods 


The entrance to the 
brick room. This room 
shows samples of brick 
made throughout the 
United States. The lo- 


The fountain in the tile room, as also the sides and corners, cal color is an impor- 





is built to show samples and arrangements tant feature in making 
specifications 
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These stainless steel eleva- 
tor doors are a feature of 
the room devoted to stain- 


less steel, structural glass, 
cork, and other products 


The curtains, as well 
as the blinds and win- 
dow frames, are here 
made of aluminum 























Samples of honed or polished 
domestic marbles are used to 
panel the marble room. The 
floor is marble. The ceiling 
does not strike a discordant 
note, for it’s acoustical tile 
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The ceiling, above, of the terra cotta room is made of acoustical tile. Floor is 
red quarry tile. Walls are hand and machine made tile in colors. This room 
shows terra cotta, acoustical materials and nickel alloys 





The exterior stone room shows the full range of color of 
domestic and cast stone with varying finishes 











. 








Trade Groups Show the Way 


BY PHILIP P. GOTT 


Manager, Trade Association Dept., U. $. Chamber of Commerce 


—_ ONE has said that 
trade associations are the 
lubricants of our industrial 
mechanism. They lessen the 
friction of the parts, cause 
each cog to mesh more 
smoothly with its neighbor, 
insure the more efficient op- 
eration of the whole. 

But just as different 
machines require different 
lubricants, so different in- 
dustries require different 
types of associations and 
associational activities. 
Each industry has its pecu- 
liar problems, personalities, 
markets. Each requires its 
special lubricant, refined 
from its own knowledge of 
its problems, and com- 
pounded from the pooled 
experience of its members. 

Attempt to prescribe by 
legislative fiat or other 
means a single program to 
synchronize the wheels of 
all industry and the works 
are soon gummed. The 
wheels are too many, the 
works too intricate and 
varied, the parts too deli- 
cately balanced. Let each 
industry develop and apply 
its own special lubricant to its stick- 
ing parts and they’ll function more 
smoothly both in relation to them- 
selves and to the industrial ma- 
chinery of the nation, than they ever 
will under any economy planned in 
Washington. 

Properly functioning, the trade as- 
sociation serves also to dissipate the 
accumulated inertia of time-worn 
and out-dated trade customs and hab- 
its, and to stir the wheels of industry 
into new activity. Or, if changing 
markets or cyclic declines stall those 
wheels, it is often as not the trade 
association which supplies the ener- 
gizing force to start them again. 

Aptness of these comparisons is 
shown by a few examples which also 
illustrate the complexities of indus- 
try’s problems during the past few 
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THERE'S no King’s Highway to busi- 
ness progress. Each trade builds its own 


through trade association work 


years and the effectiveness of self- 
developed solutions. 

The convenient source is the recent 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives Award, given for outstanding 
achievement by a trade association 
in service to its own industry, to in- 
dustrial development at large and to 
the public in the past three years. 
The achievements of the 28 trade as- 
sociations which filed briefs in friend- 
ly competition for the Award were 
all recognized, but only the stories of 
the Award winner and the recipients 
of Certificates of Honor can be told 
here. Which is to cast no minimizing 
light on the jobs done by the others. 

The bronze medallion emblematic 
of the Award went to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
representing an industry which early 


in 1934 faced problems as 
complex as any which have 
arisen since the Industrial 
Revolution. Many makers 
of the “machines that make 
machines” had not shipped 
a single new order for 12 
months. In the first half of 
1933 the index of machine 
tool orders, compiled by the 
Association, had dropped 
to less than 20 per cent of 
the average demand in 
1926, a normal year. Most 
of the units in the industry 
had practically exhausted 
their reserves, 

A slow recovery began in 
the fall of ’33 but there was 
grave question whether it 
would continue. For four 
years executives in ma- 
chine-tool using industries 
had repeatedly postponed 
installing needed equip- 
ment. In many cases bans 
had been placed on all capi- 
tal investments. 

Popular outcries had 
arisen against machines 
and the machine age. Tech- 
nological advances were 
being blamed for unemploy- 
ment. Demagogues were 
fostering distrust of a social and eco- 
nomic order based upon mass produc- 
tion and made possible through the 
use of machinery. 

Some means had to be found to 
start a movement toward moderniza- 
tion of equipment in machine-tool us- 
ing establishments. The dam built by 
four years of depression had to be 
broken. Thinking people had to be 
brought to realize their dependence 
on machine tools and related ma- 
chinery for all the comforts they en- 
joyed. 

An industrial exposition was de- 
cided upon—a show which would pre- 
sent to the mechanical industries the 
great, though quiet advances in ma- 
chine tool design and performance. 
An exhibit which would show them 
how modern equipment could cut 
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ANEW BIGGEA DELLE 


more economical 














To keep pace with the 
demands of business for 
greater economy and wid- 
er diversification in office 
duplicating and printing, a 
new Multigraph of greatly 
expanded utility has been 
perfected and is now ready. 


Designed for office use... 
and embodying many im- 
portant improvements... 
the new Class 300 pro- 
duces a greater variety and 
larger size of forms, adver- 
tising and sales literature 
in one or more colors, using 
many styles of type, elec- 
trorypes of line cuts and 
halftones. And when de- 
sired, it numbers and perforates forms, 
or produces multiple typewriting for 
sales-producing letters and other uses. 


A versatile machine for active duty in 
all departments of business, this new 
Multigraph prints ... at high speed... 
all varieties of office, store and factory 
stationery and forms ... folders, broad- 
sides, booklets, catalog pages . . . labels, 
wrappers, tags and similar jobs. It saves 
from 25% to 75% on production costs ! 


Wherever forms of any kind are used, 
the new Class 300 produces them easily, 

















The new Class 300 Heavy-Duty Multigraph ... an office device . 
that produces forms up to 1214x1314 inches on sheets up to 13x17 NX 
inches, at the rate of 4,500 per hour. Shown here equipped with 5 
automatic suction paper feeder and mechanical paper jogger. 


¢ 


quickly, economically ...in the user’s 
own office, by his own employees. And 
the quality of the work measures up to 
the high standards required by business. 


A new folder describing the new Class 
300 Multigraph and supplying infor- 
mation on its many uses will be sent 
on request. No obligation, of course. 
e 
MULTIGRAPH DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND e OHIO 








.. now ready with 
increased utility, 
increased output, 


greater savings, 
improved quality 





FRAP? MARE 
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costs and prices and widen markets. 
A dramatic national event which 
would arrest the public’s unsound 
thought upon the machine’s part in 
the depression and provide a basis for 
the launching of a continuing educa- 
tional effort to counteract the wide- 
spread anti-machine propaganda. 

Plans went forward after a con- 
ference of the industry. A committee 
was placed in charge. Revenues from 
exhibit areas met the entire cost. Af- 
ter 13 months’ preparation, the 1935 
Machine Tool Show opened in Cleve- 
land last fall. 

Twelve hundred of the nation’s in- 
dustrial and financial leaders were on 
hand for the preview. Through the 
next ten days, 60,000 persons—and 
attendance was by invitation only— 
passed the turnstiles. Of this num- 
ber, 28,000, by actual count, were ex- 
ecutives responsible for installation 
of new equipment in their plants. 


Machines that make machines 


THESE visitors saw the exhibits of 
238 machine tool builders. They saw 
a $3,000,000 machine shop set up in 
the underground Exhibition Hall, a 
shop that contained more than 600 
types of machines, all in operation. 
Machines to make the parts of mi- 
lady’s watch, machines to make the 
parts of battleships. 

It was one of the largest single- 
industry expositions ever held and 
its results were equally impressive. 
From the time the Exposition was 
announced interest in new machine 
tools grew. Installations were ac- 
celerated and the index of machine 
tool orders bounded upward. When 
the Exposition opened it had reached 
125.8—remember the low of 1933— 
and since that time it has tenaciously 
held to an average level above 100 to 
give the industry its largest volume 
of sustained activity since 1929. 

Visitors carried back to their own 
plants not only an appreciation of the 
strides the machine tool industry had 
made but a renewed faith in the pos- 
sibilities for similar advancement in 
their own industries. 

News of the show and the me- 
chanical wonders it contained were 
spread across newspaper and maga- 
zine pages. The story of the machine’s 
part in our modern social and eco- 
nomic structure was well and widely 
told. It was the start of a continuing 
campaign of public education. As one 
phase of that campaign, for example, 
the Association employed the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
to compile statistics relating to the 
effect of mechanization on employ- 
ment. The data showed that the use 
of machinery had caused new indus- 
tries to be developed; that employ- 
ment, wages and purchasing power 
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had increased and hours of labor had 
decreased since 1870. 

The Exposition reached every ob- 
jective set for it and, through the 
Exposition, the machine tool indus- 
try came back to life. As Secretary 
of Commerce Roper remarked in pre- 
senting the Award to the Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association: 

“The leaders in this Association 
did not wait for more favorable con- 
ditions. They set out to create favor- 
able conditions through their own ef- 
forts, thus displaying that courage 
which should be typical of American 
business endeavors.” 

The problems that confronted an- 
other industry, whose association 
was numbered among the winners of 
Certificates of Honor, were of another 
cast entirely, though no less threaten- 
ing. This was the tanning industry, 
supplier of shoe leather to America’s 
millions and a large sharer in the 
better-than-a-billion dollars which 
those millions pay annually for foot- 
wear. 

These problems were a by-product 
of the 1934 drought and the Govern- 
ment’s drought-aid slaughter of 8,- 
000,000 cattle and 3,500,000 sheep. 
That slaughter meant an enormous 
excess supply of hides and skins 
which threatened to demoralize the 
tanning industry, create terrific losses 
and adversely affect labor in the in- 
dustry, agriculture and consumers of 
shoes. Immediate action was neces- 
sary to gauge the consequences of the 
program and to formulate measures 
which would stabilize raw materials 
markets and mitigate the effects of a 
future shortage. 

The Tanners’ Council of Ameri- 
ca named a committee which con- 
ferred with government authorities 
to evolve plans for systematic and 
orderly marketing of the abnormal 
hide supplies. Upon the basis of this 
plan, the Government withheld ex- 
cess hides from commercial channels 
from September, 1934, through 1935. 
Meanwhile the Council’s Hide Bureau 
made a country-wide investigation of 
the quality of the drought hides 
which enabled tanners to formulate 
policies with greater assurance. 

These efforts aided in stabilizing 
market values and averted losses and 
unemployment in the leather and 
shoe industries. They also prevented 
an acute future shortage of raw ma- 
terial, maintained reasonable price 
levels and avoided the possible con- 
sequences to consumers of wildly 
fluctuating prices. When finally the 
Government did begin marketing the 
hides it was with full consideration 
of the economics of the market. 

Less spectacular, but no less use- 
ful, have been some of the Council’s 
other activities—its work in admin- 
istering the industry’s Recovery Act 


code at no additional cost to mem- 
bers, its part in the voluntary main- 
tenance by the tanning industry of 
all code principles after that Act was 
voided, its practical research pro- 
gram to develop basic economic facts 
and statistics affecting the industry, 
and the regional Tanners’ Economic 
Conferences through which members 
are acquainted with those findings 
and how to apply them. 


Fertilizer helps itself 


FROM hides to fertilizer is no long 
jump, and it was upon a phase of its 
own Recovery Act code that the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association won its 
A. T, A. E. Certificate of Honor. The 
industry which the Association rep- 
resented, like the machine tool and 
tanning industries, had faced critical 
problems. While yearly sales volume 
in 1929 and 1930 reached record aver- 
ages of more than 8,000,000 tons, 
vicious competition eliminated profits 
and created losses. Then, with farm 
income declining precipitately, fer- 
tilizer sales fell from all-time highs 
to, in 1932, a 20-year low of 4,400,000 
tons. Losses grew. Scores of fertilizer 
producers were driven into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Passage of the Recovery Act 
brought a ray of hope. Working 
largely through its Association, the 
industry drafted and adopted a code. 
Written large in that code was an 
open price filing provision. It required 
the industry’s 800-odd producers to 
adhere to their published prices and 
terms, but allowed these to be 
changed after ten days’ notice. 

Other provisions sought other ob- 
jectives—hetter labor conditions, im- 
proved products and so on—but it 
was the open price filing plan which, 
in the words of the Association, ‘‘en- 
abled the fertilizer industry to earn 
approximately $20,000,000 which 
probably it would not have earned 
otherwise.” 

Small wonder then that the Asso- 
ciation was and is sold on open pric- 
ing, even though the code plan to that 
end fell with the Recovery Act. It 
still sees open pricing as “reducing 
unfair competition, promoting fair 
exchange of commodities, aiding the 
public ... to get its goods at reason- 
able prices with reasonable compen- 
sation to distributors and only rea- 
sonable profits to producers under 
conditions of efficient operation.” 

Its plan, the Association believes, 
demonstrated the value of open pric- 
ing to other industries. So far as its 
own industry is concerned, benefits 
“are still evident.” Seeking to pre- 
serve those benefits, the Association 
has formulated a substitute service, 
based upon fair trade practice rules 
and trade practice conference proce- 
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dure, which has been laid before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Turn now to a wholly different 
group, but one which also faced its 
perilous days—the savings, building 
and loan institutions, representing, 
in the words of their association, the 
United States Building and Loan 
League, “the keystone in the arch of 
the home mortgage structure.” 

Mobilization of the 11,000 scattered 
units of this business into something 
like a coordinated system became im- 
perative as the depression deepened 
and the need for additional funds for 
home financing became more evident. 
As a result, permanent forms of fi- 
cooperation were set up 
through legislation, namely, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system, which 
functions as a reserve system, and 
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the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, which guarantees 
building and loan investors against 
loss. To quote again: 

“Both plans originated with the 
League, were sponsored by the 
League in Congress and have re- 
ceived the support of the League.” 

Another measure for which the 
League claims credit was the emer- 
gency legislation which permitted in- 
vestment of government funds in 
building and loan shares, thereby en- 
abling the associations to speed their 
resumption of lending. 

But these were only two phases of 
the League’s work. Another having 
to do with legislation was the draw- 
ing of a model state code, major 
points of which are gradually being 
adopted by the various legislatures. 
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Other activities included initiation of 
monthly loan reporting system, an 
informational service, educationa] 
courses, improvement of advertising 
and public relations, development of 
a standard accounting system, fos- 
tering of professional standards and 
training in the appraising of home 
properties, and development of im- 
proved methods of lending. 


A contribution to stability 


IN THE aggregate these activities, 
the League believes, enabled its mem- 
ber associations “to keep on as pri- 
vate lending institutions, proving the 
worth of their plan and the practica- 
bility of their service in the face of a 
public minded to seek government aid 
everywhere.” In so doing, they and 
the League have made “a contribu- 
tion to the stability of our form of 
economics and politics.” 

But while other industries were 
riding out ill winds, at least one in- 
dustry was finding some good in 
them. This was the dry milk indus- 
try. Working through the American 
Dry Milk Institute, this industry had 
had considerable experience in open- 
ing new markets for its product by 
discovering new uses for it—a school 
lunch bread which used 12 per cent 
non-fat milk solids, a rye bread 
which opened the way for use of eight 
to 12 million pounds of dry milk 
solids annually, cakes and cereals 
embodying dry milk solids, and so on. 

Finally, out of a $600 research 
project, came still another new prod- 
uct, packaged dry milk solids. Having 
discovered it, the Institute promoted 
it. It promoted it to the Government 
as an excellent food for relief fami- 
lies. The Government listened, tested 
and bought. Its purchases totalled 
15,749,000 pounds in 1935 having at 
least a $2,000,000 value. 

Thus $600 worth of research, the 
Institute points out with pardonable 
pride, created an entirely new sales 
outlet and brought Institute members 
“a direct monetary return sufficient 
to pay all costs of the Institute pro- 
gram for 20 years.” 

Under that program of balanced 
market development, according to the 
Institute, the industry has retained 
its old markets while developing new 
ones, has stabilized marketing pro- 
cedure, improved incomes of both 
dairy farmers and its own members, 
and widened service to consumers. 

It was still another kind of market 
promotion which won a Certificate of 
Honor for the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Research played 
its part here, too—research leading 
to the simplification and standardiza- 
tion of structural steel shapes and 
of design and construction methods. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ON THE WALDORF-ASTORIA ROOF...FAR ABOVE 
NEW YORK. In the cool and charming Starlight Roof, 
worry and rush are quickly forgotten as the guests 
enjoy the entertainment and dancing and revel in 
delicious foods. Here again Camels are the preferred 
cigarette. The maitre d’hotel of the Starlight Roof— 
René Black—says: “I see Camels everywhere on our 
tables. Camels are the favorite at the Starlight Roof.” 


MRS. FRANK SMITH, typical 
homemaker, says: “When I 
smoke Camels at mealtime, my 
digestion works smoothly.” 


JOHNNY RE- 
VOLTA says: 
“No matter 
what I eat, or 
where, Camels 
make my meals 
digest better.” 


WTS oie be ad 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Let Camels add 
to your Enjoyment... and 


“Ror Digestion’s sake—smoke Camels” 


COMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT, Be 

xpl , who has existed diffi- oe : 
ee §=COSTLIER 
Camels is good f digestion. ; 
Food ee, See <i aaa bg e) B ive i @) S ! 


In smoking Camels between courses and 
after meals, you make this agreeable discov- 
ery: Camels stimulate the digestive process. 

A richer flow of digestive fluids occurs, 
thanks to Camels. Camels offset the effects 
of nervousness and strain, which slow down 
this activity. You feel a cheering “‘lift,” a 
sense of well-being. 

Big Bill Tilden, Helen Hicks, Lou Gehrig, 
Helene Madison — all smoke Camels. 
Camels never upset your nerves or tire your 
taste. Camels set you right! 





CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS— TURKISH AND DOMES- 
TIC—THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 
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Just as in earlier days settlers followed explorers, homes 


and cities sprang up along the trails they blazed — new 
factories, new industries and new employment spring 
from the discoveries of industrial research today. 


PIONEERING NEW 
FRONTIERS 


The hope of America still lies in exploration 
—that search of the frontiers of science 
known as “industrial research.” This service 
to progress reached its most effective stage only 
when businesses in America grew to a size 
which enabled them to finance the long-time 
investment in the future that such work rep- 
resents. Out of such pioneering, as carried 
on by General Motors, have grown such 
diverse benefits as Diesel-powered locomotives, 
air-conditioning systems, and steady improve- 
ment in every car of the General Motors family. 

















tes stop and think: you can buy a better buy a better automobile for a few hun- 


automobile today for twenty-five cents a dred dollars today than you could buy 
pound than could be bought for two dollars for tens of thousands of dollars if that car 
a pound twenty years ago. were made entirely by hand. 

Thanks to quantity production, you can Values like these are testimonials not sim- 


YOUR MONEY GOES FARTHER 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
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ply to great resources in business, but to 
resources serviceably employed. And no 
one knows better the advantages to the 
average man of large-scale operation than 
the people who buy General Motors cars. 


BUICK LA SALLE CADILLAC 


Steadily, over a generation, our products and 
our values have advanced by pacemaking 
strides. That is because General Motors, as a 
public-minded institution, aims to serve its own 


future by serving progress in the interest of all. 


MOTORS CAR 





A beautiful color reproduction of above painting, for framing, FREE on request 


THEN PRINCESS SONIA ATE GRAPEFRUIT 


© Glittering royalty ... barbaric Tartars ... gathered 
breathlessly about the regal banquet table. The Princess 
Sonia is served ... grapefruit! A delicacy unheard of in 
this mountain fastness. Brought thousands of miles by 
ship, by train, by sledge, in a can! What great wealth 
and power could not heretofore command, Glidden 
laboratory skill and science have helped make possible. 
¢ The introduction of food preservation through 
canning, has changed the eating habits of the world. 
Hawaii now goes to Hudson Bay! 
Texas goes to Russia! 

2 Glidden technical men, direct- 
ly associated with Glidden- 
owned Durkee Famous Foods— 


SLIDDE) 


have pioneered in today’s methods of preserving foods. 
And Glidden’s development and production of lacquer 
linings for cans has become an outstanding achieve- 
ment in the chemistry of surface coatings, opening 
new international markets. 

e But Glidden today is far more than a maker of 
quality paints, varnishes, and lacquers. It is a pro- 
gressively important factor in the life of American 
business. And scores of industries have learned that the 
pioneering spirit animating 
Glidden activities, can be success- 
fully and profitably turned to 
their own advantage. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ° Cleveland, O. 


The Glidden Company, manufacturing Jap-A-Lac, Speed-Wall, Ripolin, Florename!l, Endurance House Paint, Glidden Spar Varnish, and a complete line of home and industrial 

paints, varnishes, lacquers, enamels. @ Also owning and operating the following: Euston Lead Division, manufacturing Euston White Lead. @ Durkee Famous Foods Division, manufac- 

turing Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Dunham's Cocoanut, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee's Spices, Durkee’s Shortening, Durkee’s Worcestershire Sauce, etc. © Chemical & Pigment Division, 

monufacturing Astrolith and Sunolith Lithopones, Cadmium Reds and Yellows, Titanolith, Titanium Dioxide. @ Metals Refining Division, manufacturing MRCO Grid Metal, Mixed 

Metal, Wilke’s Type Metal, Metrox Red Lead, Cuprous Oxide, Copper Powder, Litharge. @ Soya Bean Division, manufacturing Lecithin, Soya Bean Meal, Oil, Flour and Protein. 
®@ Nelio-Resin Division, manufacturing Nelio-Resin and Naval Stores. 
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The Paradox ot Tax Reform 


a A CERTAIN small printing 
company the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1936 was a catastrophe—a ca- 
tastrophe for the company itself, for 
the persons who invested in its stock, 
for other companies who hoped to sell 
it supplies, and for workers who ex- 
pected to get jobs with it. Because of 
the new Revenue Act they are all 
losers. Only the tax collector gains. 

The troublesome future ahead for 
this company is not unique. A similar 
one confronts, in greater or smaller 
degree, many thousands of corpora- 
tions in America, especially medium- 
sized companies making up the rank 
and file of industry and commerce. 
When the Administration and Con- 
gress set up their new tax law, they 
thought they were aiming at big cor- 
porations and the “incorporated 
pocketbooks” of rich men, but actu- 
ally they have hit the medium-sized 
corporations. Their plight is epito- 
mized by the printing company. 

It has been in business almost 50 
years. In 1931 it began to run into 
losses which piled up until its current 
liabilities exceeded assets. To contin- 
ue operations it had to obtain bank 
loans and mortgage its property. 
Gradually it reduced its indebtedness, 
recently paying off its mortgage. 

When the Revenue Act of 1936 was 
enacted, this company was just get- 
ting its head above water. It could 
begin to use further earnings to over- 
haul and restore its plant, expand em- 
ployment, and lay away a working 
capital fund with which to safeguard 
itself against future reverses. It was 
netting about $100,000 a year, and, 
after rehabilitating itself by plowing 
back its earnings for a few years, it 
would be able to resume dividend pay- 
ments to its stockholders. Employees 
and investors would have had the as- 
surance that their corporation, hav- 
ing weathered one storm, had built 
back its own strength so that it could 
go through another period of trouble. 

And then came the new tax law. 
That law imposes $17,060 penalty on 
the corporation for carrying out its 
necessary rehabilitation program, a 
program which would have meant 
more employment, more business for 
heavy industries, and a strengthened 
corporation. Had the Revenue Act of 
1936 not been passed, the corpora- 


BY E. 5. DUFFIELD 


THE Revenue Act of 1936, besides increasing the load 


of businesses already overburdened, deals blows capri- 


ciously on the little business man 


tion’s Federal income tax this year 
would have been $14,440. The new 
law raises it to $31,500, a jump of 
$17,060 or 118 per cent provided the 
corporation retains, as its condition 
requires, its earnings for rehabilita- 
tion instead of paying them out as 
dividends. 


Normal business postponed 


ALMOST all of the $68,500 of its 
earnings which will remain after pay- 
ing its new income tax will have to 
go to build up its working capital. 
The day when it can recondition its 
plant, buy needed machinery, hire 
more men, and resume dividend pay- 
ments is just $17,060 farther away. 
Buying new machinery is particular- 
ly difficult because any money set 
aside for that purpose is subject to 
the new undistributed earnings tax so 
that a $10,000 piece of machinery, 
plus the undistributed earnings tax, 
costs a minimum of $10,874, or near- 
ly nine per cent more, if it retains 
only the amount necessary for the 
purchase. If, however, in addition to 
retaining for the machinery it has to 
retain some for other purposes, the 
machinery, in fact, costs still more. 
For everybody concerned with this 
corporation—or almost any other 
corporation—the new tax law has 
meant a net loss. The company must 
continue working with a run-down 
plant. The factory which might have 
sold its new machinery loses an or- 
der. Workers who might have been 
reemployed by the printing company 
and the machinery factory stay on 
relief. Stockholders must go without 
dividends a little longer. Employees 
and investors will not have the assur- 
ance that the company is in position 
actually to maintain or increase its 
earnings or to ride out another storm. 
Nobody gains but the tax collector. 
That is the unvarnished truth 
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about the Revenue Act of 1936. It 
drains away the stamina of American 
business. It benefits no one but the 
tax-spenders. It is the most stupen- 
dous single grab which the Govern- 
ment has ever made of corporation 
earnings. It sets a new all-time, all- 
American high-jump record in the 
field of taxation. 

It was wangled through Congress 
as a sort of “share-the-corporate- 
wealth” plan with the inference that 
it would produce hundreds of millions 
of dollars from some vast hoard. But, 
if it produces any millions, most of 
them will go into the dead hand of 
the tax collector. Only the very small 
corporation owned by a few people or 
the very large corporation powerful 
enough to pay out dividends without 
injuring itself can find any consola- 
tion in the new law. 

Its attempted justification was that 
—by a process akin to sinking the 
ship to drown the rats—it would end 
tax avoidance by wealthy persons, up- 
root personal holding companies, and 
give small businesses advantage over 
giant competitors. 

Such claims are greatly exagger- 
ated or wholly false. A man who 
might be subject to taxes upon an 
income of $100,000 or more can still 
minimize surtaxes by leaving funds 
in some corporation. Most ironic of 
all, those large corporations, those 
citadels of “entrenched economic 
power,” which were to be breached by 
the tax onslaught probably will find 
that the tax law has improved their 
entrenchment. Although it really saps 
the strength of business, the new law 
operates to give an advantage to the 
strong over the weak, to the estab- 
lished over the newcomer, and to the 
unencumbered over the debt bur- 
dened. An example will show why. 

A rich newspaper, holding unques- 
tioned dominance in its area, was 
opposing the new tax law while it 
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was in Congress. One day the edi- 
torial board chided the publisher, ar- 
guing that, because the company was 
one of those lucrative, closely held 
corporations at which the tax bill 
was aimed, opposition to the new un- 
distributed earnings tax was obvious- 
ly for a selfish reason. 

The next day the publisher came to 
the meeting of the editorial board 
with his answer. Under his arm was 
a report from the accounting depart- 
ment showing that the newspaper had 
established itself by plowing back its 
net earnings during early years. For 
a long time every nickel of profits 
went back into improvements. As the 
company gradually built its own lad- 
der of success, it was able to reduce 
the percentage of net earnings for 
expansion from 100 to 75 and then to 
40 and finally to a nominal figure. 

The process of thrift and reinvest- 
ment by which this newspaper had 
earned its commanding position is the 
same one followed by almost every 
other industrial leader in America. 
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The Government, the publisher point- 
ed out to his editorial board, was now 
planning to penalize that process. No 
competitor could hope to climb up the 
road to success that this newspaper 
had traversed without paying a crip- 
pling toll to the tax collector. What 
the tax bill then pending in Congress 
amounted to was as good a guarantee 
against powerful competition as this 
newspaper could desire. It could sit 
back and watch the Government for- 
tify its position for it. It didn’t. It 
kept up the fight against the tax bill. 

Big, dominant corporations in other 
industrial fields, although their taxes 
were being increased, could look for- 
ward to a competitive gain under the 
tax bill, yet they fought it. Now that 
it is on the statute books, it is a mill- 
stone around the necks of their small 
competitors. 

Suppose, for instance, a corpora- 
tion with a $100,000 net income and 
its big competitor with a $1,000,000 
net income each want to set aside 
$50,000 from current income for plant 























CARLISLE IN **HERALD TRIBUNE’’ 


“It'd be risky enough if he could see what he was doing” the cartoon- 
ist thought, and, as little business learns while it feels the ax, the 


Congressional aim was bad 


improvement. The little corporation 
under the new law pays an undis- 
tributed earnings tax, exclusive of 
the normal tax, of $10,820, leaving it 
only $39,180 to spend. The larger. 
corporation pays a supertax of only 
$3,500 for the privilege of withhold- 
ing an equal amount. 


Tax hits the small concern 


THERE is a medium-sized corpora- 
tion which was organized in 1934 and 
which has as its chief competitor a 
large company manufacturing 90 or 
95 per cent of the total output in that 
field. In order to place itself in posi- 
tion to compete with the iarge estab- 
lished corporation the new company 
has to plow back its earnings, im- 
proving its credit standing by build- 
ing up its working capital and con- 
tinually perfecting its plant. If it 
should now have to declare out much 
or all of its earnings as dividends 
in order to reduce or avoid the un- 
distributed earnings supertax, its 
growth would be stopped and its fu- 
ture jeopardized. On the other hand, 
retaining its earnings for financial or 
other reasons means paying income 
taxes at the rate of 31.5 per cent, 
while its large competitor, which is 
so well entrenched that it can afford 
to pay out all or almost all its earn- 
ings as dividends, will pay income 
taxes at the rate of about 15 per cent. 

Any corporation which wants to re- 
tain earnings for any reason, whether 
to pay debts, improve its plant, or 
make up for the depletion from early 
losses, is placed by the new law at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

Coming as the depression recedes, 
the tax law hamstrings indebted cor- 
porations just as they are beginning 
to be able to pay off their debts. A 
corporation with a bank loan or a 
mortgage of $40,000 and a small net 
income of $50,000 this year could 
have paid off its debt under the old 
tax laws and had money to spare. 
Under the new law the tax collector 
will take so much more that the debt 
cannot be liquidated this year. 

Similarly a corporation which is 
trying to restore the ravages which 
its working capital and surplus funds 
have suffered during the depression 
is now heavily handicapped. The 
“cushion” upon which it would rely 
to break the shock of future bad 
times will have most of its feathers 
removed by the tax collector, and the 
length of time necessary to restore 
this cushion will be prolonged, in 
some cases by several years. 

By contrast, corporations like 
Chrysler motor company are very 
well situated. Between 1930 and 1932 
Chrysler incurred losses which aggre- 
gated $29,400,000. Since that time it 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Think of taking all your rel 
office forms (a dozen if’you like) 
combining them in that single ing 
ious unit called Fanfold! 


Imagine having them written at a 
single typing and with absolutely n 
stuffing and juggling of messy ca 
bons or contrary loose forms. ; 

Practically every railroad in the 
country will tell you about Fanfold 
efficiency. Thousands of other busi- 
nesses too. They know Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines not 
as mere mechanical units but as com- 
plete business systems that frequently 
pay for themselves the very first year. 


Here’s the answer. All related busi- 


ee 


¥ 


“use . { L 


“EFFICIENCY 








nesd forms ‘are combined and fed to 


“the. machine jin one continuous unit. 
_They flow through the machine like a 
‘tonyeyor belt, picking up the carbons 


on thé'way and returning them for re- 
I sonatically. All of your 
operat time is productive. 

Todayj Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Fanfold Machines cost less than ever. 
New low prices beginning at 
$190 insure even greater 
economies. Telephone our 
nearest Branch for details or 














by the 


MILE!" 


“All the related forms of this business in one continuous 
Fanfold unit are written at a single typing, with 
automatic handling of papers and carbons.” 


— 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 





< Famfold Wachines 





Name 


Address. 


City. 


\ 


mail the coupon for “Modern Record 
Writing the Fanfold Way.” Every 
machine is backed by nation-wide, 


company-owned service facilities. 
e 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
\ 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail without obligation to me free copy 
of ‘‘Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way.’’ 
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Business Highlights 
and Sidelights . . . 


A GOOD sportsman 
is not without honor 
in his own country. 
Seven years ago the 
American people were spending a bil- 
lion dollars a year on sports and recrea- 
tion. 

Cut in two by the depression, this 
spending is again moving toward its 
prosperity peak. 

As reported by the New York Trust 
Company, the billion dollar figure in- 
cluded the following items: 


Big Business 
in Sport 


Expenditures on sporting 


and athletic goods . . . $500,000,000 

Dues to social and athletic 

clubs . « 6s » « « MBO ODD 

Gross income of amusement 

places, other than theatres 175,000,000 

College football admissions 21,500,000 

Expenditures at commer- 

cial and other camps . 47,000,000 

Hunting and fishing licenses 12,000,000 

Governmental expenditures 

on parks and recreation 193,000,000 
Total . $1,073,500,000 


Although fishing, billiards and bowl- 
ing, ping pong and trap-shooting, each 
with more than 5,000,000 followers, are 
said to be the most popular sports, golf 
is rated the most expensive of those 
with a large mass following. Annual 
outlay of golfers in equipment, club 
dues and caddy fees amounts to about 
15 per cent of the total national sport 
bill. 

Football is said to follow golf from 
the expense angle, with tennis, bowl- 
ing, fishing and hunting, bicycling, due 
to the large number of devotees, also 
representing heavy annual outlays. 


ONE hundred years 
ago, July 4, 1836, 
the system of grant- 
ing patents by ex- 
amination of each application was 
established inthe United States. Patents 
had been granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as far back as 1790. Issues un- 
der the Act of 1836 have passed 2,040,- 
000. Patents issued by the Colonies date 
back three hundred years—the first a 
grant in 1641 by the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony to Samuel 
Winslow for making salt. 

“The history of patents,” says the In- 
dustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., “may be traced still further to a 
considerably earlier date in England. 
But as we go back historically from the 
last century or so, we find that the 
patents show less and less invention 
and disclosure, and an increasing de- 
gree of merely monopolistic grants of 
rights to manufacture and sell various 
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Patents and 
Inventions 


products which may not have involved 
any invention at all on the part of the 
grantee.” 

How to keep the patent channels free 
of congestion is the problem tackled by 
a special committee of the President’s 
Science Advisory Board. Present diffi- 
culties are traced to three basic causes: 


The first defect arises by reason of the 
issuance by the Patent Office of an enor- 
mous number of patents, many of which 
should never be issued, due primarily to 
an unduly low standard of invention. 

The second defect has to do with the 
excessive cost and delay in the litigation 
of patents, by reason of the present sys- 
tem of appeals. 

The third results from the difficulty 
met by the courts in handling scientific 
or technical questions without competent 
non-partisan assistance. 

Recommendations toward improve- 
ment include publication of patents in 
the Official Gazette of the Patent Office 
as a means to eliminate thousands of 
duplications of old ideas and such liti- 
gation at the source; creation of a 
patents court with judges qualified in 
technology as well as in law; a corps of 
specially trained advisers; and a tax on 
all patents, the amount to be increased 
annually as a way of eliminating “dor- 
mant” patents through tax delinquency. 
As for the proposal to abolish the 
patent system altogether, the committee 
believes that the demonstrated benefits 
of the system argue salvation by re- 
form. 


WHERE do slum 
dwellers move when 
their houses are de- 
molished ? 

Of 225 Cleveland families who had to 
move to make way for a PWA housing 
project 94 per cent of the negro families 
and 74 per cent of the white families 
settled within a mile of their former 
homes. On a second project 84 per cent 
of the families relocated within a mile 
of their previous residences. Ninety-five 
per cent of the negro families—who 
move shorter distances than do white 
families—relocated within a mile of 
where they had previously lived. 

The Alley Dwelling Authority of the 
District of Columbia reports that it re- 
cently studied the movements of ap- 
proximately 50 West End families that 
were dispossessed because their dwell- 
ings had been marked for demolition. 
Only seven families left the neighbor- 
hood. 

In moving 1,115 families to make way 
for a slum-clearance project, Cincinnati 
found that between 85 and 90 per cent 
remained “downtown,” that is, in their 


Ex-slum 
Dwellers 


old neighborhood. Most of these fami- 
lies now are housed about as they were 
before the relocation. 

They do not scatter throughout the 
city to their own disadvantage or to the 
detriment of established residential dis- 
tricts, according to reports made by 
agencies in several cities to the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 
Often their living conditions are im- 
proved, even though there is no new 
low-rent housing project to which they 
can move. 


HOW many work- 
ers’ pay envelopes 
would it take to 
equal the taxes paid 
by their employers? A suggestive an- 
swer is at hand in the report that the 
tax bill of 127 steel companies—repre- 
senting 90 per cent of the American in- 
dustry on the basis of production—was 
equivalent to a full year’s pay for 57,360 
employees. Putting it another way, it 
was equal to $133, or more than five 
weeks’ average pay for each worker on 
the pay rolls last year. 

For the year a total of almost $73,- 
000,000 in taxes was paid by the indus- 
try to federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Another suggestive fact is that 
taxes paid by the 127 companies were 
larger by a substantial margin than 
their earnings which were only $62,- 
961,961. Moreover, taxes were nearly 
double the total of $38,926,401 paid by 
those companies in dividends to their 
stockholders. 


Taxes in 
Terms of Pay 


: CORPORATIONS, 
Benefits, said Sir Edward 
Incorporated Coke, cannot com- 


mit treason, nor be 
outlawed nor excommunicated, for they 
have no souls. Whatever their limita- 
tions and immunities, their positive 
usefulness is championed in our own 
times by Lindsay Russell, North Caro- 
linian born and bred, and long a coun- 
selor to Michigan and New York cor- 
porations. Now retired, he sifts experi- 
ence and observation to conclusion. 


Since the world began man has devised 
only two ways to mobilize wealth. One is 
Government conscription and the other 
is Corporate subscription. One system is 
voluntary, the other compulsory. 

In 1862 by the Companies Act the Brit- 
ish Parliament removed the double lia- 
bility, and thereby made stocks inviting 
to investors. Until then Corporations 
could not raise adequate capital! Until 
then there was no mass employment, 
save in Armies; until then there was no 
mass production save through slaves. In 
1862 there was not a single factory in the 
United States employing more than 300 
men, except perhaps in New England. 

Do the people of the United States (he 
asks) want to regulate or destroy our 
present economic system? Do we want 
to go back to a system which lacked in- 
itiative, which did not produce inventors, 
and, in the inherent nature of things, 
cannot give business management or con- 
tinuity of management? 

Riots are sharp and decisive, and de- 
stroy factories and fortunes, which can 
be replaced; but uneconomic and unjust 
laws or unsettled policies are a lingering 
disease, which chills credit, and kills the 
very spirit of enterprise and adventure 
upon which all progress depends. 
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CHEVROLET OWNERSHIP 


‘A state of complete motoring satisfaction / 


new state in America today. 





FOR ECONOMICAL 


Chevrolet cars will tell you that Chevrolet created it! 


It’s a very pleasant state to be in, because these 
owners of the only complete low-priced car enjoy 
many motoring advantages which are reserved for 
them alone. 


Chevrolet promised them that this would be true, 
on the day the 1936 Chevrolet was introduced. They 
believed—and bought Chevrolets. And now they 
are telling friend after friend that Chevrolet is the 
outstanding value in the low-price field. 


Of course, you know why Chevrolet owners are getting 


Y f complete motoring satisfaction\\ 
rausornrx And almost a million owners of 1936 


so much extra pleasure and so much extra satisfaction 
out of their motor car investments. 


It’s because Chevrolet is, in reality, the only complete 


low-priced car ... because it alone brings to its owners 
the comfort, safety and performance advantages of 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Turret Top, Knee-Action Gliding Ride*, Genuine Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation, High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Engine, and Shockproof Steering* . . . all at Chevrolet’s 
low prices and with Chevrolet’s low operating costs. 

















Chevrolet cordially invites you to enter this state of 
complete motoring satisfaction this summer by placing 
your order for a 1936 Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 
*Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


[ts a pleasure to own 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


low-priced car- 













ZING 


—and saved 28% 


on our fuel bill 





ERE is a case where a 
building was designed 
as a warehouse and a heating 
plant was planned accord- 
ingly. Shipping and handling 
force could keep warm but 
the office workers were un- 
—_ comfortable all winter. The 
Wm. A. Volk, Manager, Management changed types of 
Atlanta Economy Drug coal and changed firemen but 
egy. the plant would not heat the 
building to office requirements. Then an Iron 
Fireman automatic coal burner was installed. 
The same heating plant now provides abundant 
warmth and fuel bills show a reduction of 28%. 

In 1934, Mr. Volk installed an Iron Fireman in 
his home because of his extreme satisfaction 
with Iron Fireman performance in his business. 

Mr. Volk’s case represents the universal ex- 
perience of Iron Fireman users. The reason is 
that Iron Fireman cuts fuel bills; it supplies 
self-regulating mellow warmth; it cuts firing 
costs; it is clean, efficient and convenient. 

Ask for a free survey and estimate on an Iron 
Fireman installation in your heating plant. A 
phone call to your dealer or a letter to the 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company at 3054 W. 106th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, will get prompt action. 





Left: Atlanta Economy 
Drug Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
where Iron Fireman 
provides adequate heat 
and cut fvel costs 28%. 


Ww 







Right: The Wm. A. Volk 
residence is also Iron 
Fireman equipped. 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL FIRING 


The famous Iron Fireman symbol! identifies 
genuine Iron Fireman automatic coal firing 
equipment in all sizes up to industrial boilers 


developing 500 horsepower. 











(Continued from page 26) 
lating to wages in his locality. The law 
does not limit these summonses to wit- 
nesses whose testimony is needed in con- 
nection with labor stipulations in a con- 
tract. 

If there has been an allegation of non- 
compliance and the investigation in fact 
| relates to a question of non-compliance, 
there is nothing in the bill which re- 
quires that the contractor is to receive 
any notice while the investigation is go- 
ing on. The Secretary’s representatives 
may listen only to disgruntled employees 
or disappointed competitors, and solely 
upon their testimony, untested by such 
cross-examination as the contractor 
could give and unaccompanied by testi- 
mony from the contractor, the report 
may go to the Secretary. 








It is only when the Secretary contem- 
| plates making findings that are to be 
| conclusive upon al! agencies of the 

United States that the bill makes a 
| minimum and adequate provision for no- 
| tice and hearing. There is not even as- 

surance that the contractor will be 
| notified of the complete case against him 
| or the testimony upon which it is based. 


In justification of the extensive au- 
thority given to the Secretary in ad- 
| ministration of this law, officials say 
that no secretary would abuse that 
authority with thoughtless or unrea- 
sonable regulations. It is not thought 
that there will be any attempt to 
“crack down” along a broad front, 
although potentialities for such are 
provided in the statute. One govern- 
| ment official, more frank than the 
| rest, said that the Secretary will 
| doubtless apply the law only to a few 
| in which she has a peculiar interest 
| in readjusting hours and regulations. 
| He suggested textiles. Steel is an- 
| other that is thought to be under sur- 
veillance. 

Government purchasing agents re- 
port that with one or two exceptions, 
they have had very little complaint of 
“chiseling.” It is not thought that the 
Secretary will go beyond those ex- 
| ceptions in “determining” the pre- 
vailing wage scale, yet a usually well- 
informed source says that eventually 
the Government hopes to draw up 
regulations for each industry that 
sells goods to the Government. 

It is also true the word “subcon- 
tractor” was deliberately stricken 
from the bill so that only primary 
contractors are concerned. But para- 
graph (e) of Section 1, states plainly 
that no part of a contract shall be 
| performed under unsanitary or haz- 
ardous working conditions, and raises 
a question as to whether or not it con- 
flicts with the rest of the Act. True 
enough, compliance with the local 
state laws concerning safety and 
sanitary measures is evidence of ac- 
quiescence to these particular pro- 
visions of the Act, but possibilities of 
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Does Healey Act Mean Another NRA? 





litigation over this phrase are easily 
discernible. 

An official of an Association, most 
of whose members will be affected by 
the Act, raises the point too, that the 
phrase “all persons employed by the 
contractor’ might possibly be inter- 
preted to refer to subcontractors. 

Other interpretations must be 
made of the stipulation that the Act 
shall not apply to purchases of such 
materials, supplies, articles, or equip- 
ment as may usually be bought in the 
open market. One purchasing agent 
said it meant any purchase under 
$50. Another said that any standard 
item was an open market purchase. 
Labor Department officials hold that 
the term applies only to goods on the 
floor or already in existence. 


The Act may be avoided 


THE $10,000 exemption, too, offers 
possibilities for evasion if a purchas- 
ing agent does not hold to the spirit 
of the Act. What is to prevent him 
from breaking up many of his con- 
tracts into driblets? 

The harassment to Government as 
well as to business, if this Act were 
to be enforced to the limit of its pos- 
sibilities, is considerable. The harass- 
ment of the Government is shown in 
the testimony of Capt. Van Patten 
given at the hearings last March: 


I fear the complications which will 
arise and the administrative difficulties 
in administering anything so compli- 
cated. 

We admit lumber from all sections of 
the United States—Douglas fir, hemlock, 
spruce and southern pine. If our sched- 
ule of advertisement must carry the 
wages prevailing in those various pro- 
ducing areas and the maximum hours of 
labor, the schedule will be so voluminous, 
I am afraid we will never get our lumber. 

I am also aware of the fact, from my 
experience here, that since NRA’s de- 
mise, industry generally has supported 
the code hours to a surprising extent; 
that is, the major industries. We have 
had no evidence of major “chiseling” or 
so-called sweat-shop work, because we 
do not purchase manufactured garments 
to any extent. ...In my opinion, we will 
set up a class of Navy shops in which 
we will have to pay a tremendous pre- 
mium for these imposed conditions, if 
the board appointed under this bill 
should try to impose conditions which 
were not acceptable to industry. 


In addition to the further entangle- 
ment of government purchases the 
question of higher costs is involved. 
If this Act were administered so 
strictly that manufacturers would 
become irritated at the restrictions 
placed upon them, it is not difficult 
to believe that one or two contractors 
in each industry might soon have the 
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field to themselves and bid according- 
ly. The possibility of the Govern- 
ment’s making its own supplies has 
already been discussed. Friends of 
the Act say that the section giving 
the Secretary permission to make ex- 
ceptions when the Government’s busi- 
ness is impaired will prevent any one 
contractor from obtaining a monopo- 
ly. Under that provision the head of 
a purchasing division may make ap- 
plication asking for exceptions in spe- 
cific cases when justice or public 
interest will be served thereby. 

One business executive stated that 
in order to meet the stipulations of 
the Healey Act he would have to set 
up two sets of workers—one working 
on government materials and the 
other on commercial contracts. Obvi- 
ously that wouldn’t work out, so he 
would quit bidding on government 
work. The ten per cent of his men 
working on government contracts 
would therefore be let out. 

Business men are wondering just 
how wage differentials will be es- 
tablished. Secretary Perkins is on 
record as believing there is little dif- 
ference in the efficiency of workers in 
different localities. In a statement be- 
fore the subcommittee she said: 


I do not believe we shall continue long 
in this country to find it necessary to 
discuss difference in working efficiency 
between the North and South. 


Business men may wonder just 
how much effect that opinion will 
have in determining wage scales. 

Labor Department officials stress 
the point that the Secretary has no 
power to set wages. She may only 
“determine” the prevailing wages in 
the locality. They state that the un- 
skilled labor rate will be used as a 
base and no attempt will be made to 
determine skilled labor wages. The 
question then that immediately pops 
into the mind of employers is, will the 
union minimum wage scale be the one 
“determined” as prevailing in that lo- 
cality ? 

Another interesting question is 
how will the prevailing wage be de- 
termined when there is only one fac- 
tory in a locality making a particular 
product? Perhaps the answer to that 
can be found in the regulations repro- 
duced on page 26 which govern the 
Bacon-Davis Act. 

Contractors who operate on a piece 
work basis or in industries that de- 
mand more than a 40 hour week will 
have to get a special ruling before 
they can bid on government work. Ac- 
cording to a Labor Department of- 
ficial, it will be necessary for them to 
get a permit from the Secretary 
through the Purchasing Agent with 
whom they do business. 

Difficulty of enforcement is an- 
other factor that will cause business 
men to hesitate before accepting a 
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contract. After their NRA experience | 


reliable contractors who want to live 
up to the spirit of the law are not go- 
ing to be happy over the thought of 
another contractor taking a job away 
from them by beating the wage and 
hour stipulations of this Act. 


In his testimony before the Com- | 


mittee, Wilson Compton, represent- 
ing the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association said: 


No one will deny the soundness of fair 
labor and employment standards. But 


| 
| 


there are many who will deny that the | 
way to accomplish that objective is to 


put into the statutes unenforceable leg- 


islation which will bind only those who | 
will not or cannot hide behind evasions, | 


concealments, or subterfuges. We are 
having a hard enough time already with 
the various efforts to fortify fair compe- 
tition within our own industry. Notwith- 
standing its constructive objectives, the 
code gave a set-back to the industry’s 
progress toward fair competition. In- 
genious, usually furtive, and often un- 
scrupulous evasions did that to a code 


which, to start with, had almost univers- | 


al industry support and also had avail- | 


able, presumably, the entire enforcement | 


machinery and powers of the Govern- 
ment. Even with all that it failed. The 
Walsh-Healey bill has no support within 


the industry. It will fail. But in failing | 


it will in this industry at least injure the 
very employers whom in principle it 
wants to encourage and reward. 
These criticisms are supported by the 
unhappy experience of this industry with 


enforcement under a code containing | 
substantially similar employment pro- | 


visions. 


From the foregoing evidence it 
would seem that Public Act 846 is | 
another attempt by Government to | 
start the regulation of wages and | 


hours. 


A flood of investigations 


IT PLACKS the determination of pre- 


vailing wage scales in any industry | 
that now or ever desires to do busi- | 


ness with the Government in the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

It threatens to let loose another 
flood of investigations wherein it is 
possible that the defendant may not 
be given full and fair opportunity to 
be heard and face his detractors. 

There is a possibility that this Act 
will drive private bidders out of the 
government market and result in a 
demand for government operated fac- 
tories. 

It is an opening wedge to further 
legislation wherein business may 
again be regimented as under NRA, 
but without even the voluntary fea- 
tures of that Act. 

For example, the original Labor 
Board had no power of enforcement. 
Its friends demanded a Board with 
power to act. The NLRB was created 
with the teeth to bite if necessary. 
Gradually this Board has assumed 
greater powers and today no employ- 
er of wage earners can be sure that 
he may not be bitten at any moment. 





| 
| 
| 
| 











. ee the 


Greatest 
Industrial 


Hazard” 


 — and its allied 
dust diseases have been 

‘pronounced by leading 
authorities to be the great- 
‘est health hazard in 
modern industry. It is a 
humane obligation as well 
as an economic essential 
for executives in industries 
where the hazard exists io 
be thoroughly familiar 
with the ramifications of 
these diseases. 

The Eastman Kodak 
Company has made avail- 
able in booklet form a ré- 
sumé of the medicolegal 
aspects of silicosis, as pub- 
lished in a recent medical 
journal. You may have a 
copy free upon request. 


Write for it today. 


Medical X-ray Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
343 State Street 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























HOW WOULD 


YOU 


LIVE ON 
“22 A WEEK? 


VER stop to think what you would 
do with a total income of $22 a 
week? Spend a moment figuring—and 
you'll quickly conclude that these 
thrifty millions who do it week after 
week are pretty good managers. 
Visit their homes for a close-up. 
You'll see children somehow well-fed 
—sent to school neatly, warmly 
dressed. You'll see plain but comfort- 
able homes. 


But back of it all—the constant 
fear that one misfortune may sink 
them helplessly into debt. 

Industry is striving to reduce the 
hazards of this nip-and-tuck battle 
for existence. Factories are run with 
little profit to keep men working. 


But when a man does find himself 
buried in uncontrollable debt—he 
needs first of all a loan to relieve the 
pressure of financial worry. Then— 
of equal importance—he needs expert 
help in money management. House- 
hold Finance offers to such families a 
plan of home money management— 
and for the woman, a constructive 
education in methods of buying to 
stretch dollars as much as 20%. This 
service is available to any family 
whether customers of ours or not. 

May we send you free sample copies 
of our Household Money Manage- 
ment Booklets? You will see how even 
the most modest income may be budg- 
eted to cover a family’s needs. 





HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Corporation, 
Room 3052H, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free of charge or obligation, 
sample copies of the Home Money Manage- 
ment Booklets you distribute to families to 
help them get a fresh start financially. 





Name.... 








State 
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Untinished Business of the New Deal 


(Continued from page 17) 
coming a new NRA. By one device 
or another, the new NRA will come. 
If it is not the Guffey bill that serves 
that purvose, certainly the Guffey 
bill wil] lead to the imposition on 
other natural resources of the same 
control that the Guffey bill puts upon 
coal, The expansion from coal to oil 
and natural gas will be prompt; other 
minerals, iron ore, copper and the 
like would soon follow. 

The new tax bill was proposed, not 
mainly to produce revenue, but to get 
a foothold for a new economic and 
social principle, the principle that 
corporations shall be prevented from 
accumulating surpluses out of their 
own earnings by taxing them puni- 
tively on what they accumulate. 
Due to opposition in Congress, the 
initial rate of taxation on undis- 
tributed earnings, heavy though it 
be, is comparatively small. But 
throughout the discussion President 
Roosevelt said his principal inter- 
est was to establish the principle. 
With the principle now embodied in 
the new law, the rate will be in- 
creased. The immediate objective of 
this innovation is to prevent corpora- 
tions from having surpluses. The ulti- 
mate objective is the same as that of 
several other proposals. It is to trans- 
fer control over all capital from pri- 
vate hands to the Government. The 
objective and the process are de- 
scribed in the passages on “The 
Allocation of Capital” in the book 
“The Industrial Discipline,’ written 
by President Roosevelt’s most fecund 
and most-listened-to adviser, Profes- 
sor Tugwell. President Roosevelt has 
stated, as one of the major objectives 
of the New Deal, that the free use of 
private capital shall no longer be; 
that no one shall be permitted to 
erect a new unit of industry or ex- 
pand an existing one, except as the 
Government may deem the expansion 
to be needed, and socially desirable. 

This objective, complete and mi- 
nute government dominion over capi- 
tal and credit, the outlawing of 
private mobilization of capital, is 
approached also through the new 
banking laws. The control has not 
gone as far as was intended; but in 
this case, as with AAA, only the first 
step is essential; the rest will follow 
in accordance with the natural law 
that attends such innovations. 

TVA, having begun by manufac- 
turing electricity, must sell it. It sells 
now at wholesale; later it will sell at 
retail—though the retail sale may be 
carried on not by the federal Govern- 
ment but through municipal or other 


local units of Government. Once in 
the business of manufacturing and 
selling electricity, the next step is to 
sell electrical appliances. The destina- 
tion will be complete absorption of 
the business of manufacturing and 
selling electricity and the mechan- 
isms which use electricity as power. 
Power and light will become a gov- 
ernment monopoly. When that condi- 
tion arrives, as in all government 
monopolies, private operation in the 
field will be outlawed. It will be the 
same with transportation; the cumu- 
lative control exercised over rail- 
roads can have no natural destination 
except ownership, with competition 
by private interests made illegal. 
The recently proposed setting up 
of cooperatives with government as- 
sistance and control may take the 
form, in the beginning, of volun- 
tary cooperatives, which take their 
chances in competition with privately 
owned retail stores. But as surely as 
voluntary cotton control passed to 
compulsory, so surely, if there are 
to be government-controlled coopera- 
tives at all, private competition in the 
fields they enter will be outlawed. 
The sum of these and other New 
Deal innovations is what Professor 
Robbins says the inevitable outcome 
must be: “Once governments start to 
control important branches of indus- 
try, if they are not willing at some 
point definitely to reverse their whole 
line of policy, there is no stop to this 
process short of complete socialism.” 


Protected by the Constitution 


THERE is one obstacle. The Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court stand 
in the way. Not because of the wills 
of the Justices on the Court, but be- 
cause the Constitution was written as 
the code of a society of free indi- 
viduals, and as a compact between 
states having sovereign powers. So 
long as the Constitution stands, and 
so long as the Supreme Court inter- 
prets it as its words mean, the New 
Deal cannot come to fruit. It follows 
that the principal unfinished business 
of the New Deal is to overcome the 
Constitution, or to get around it. 

Because the Supreme Court has 
outlawed the two principal mechan- 
isms of the New Deal, AAA and 
NRA, it is assumed by many that the 
Court, and the Constitution, compose 
a bar to the New Deal. But is it safe 
to assume that the New Deal cannot 
or will not find a way to overcome the 
Court, or get around the Constitu- 
tion? 

The New Dealers, in their early at- 
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titude, took it completely for granted 
that the Supreme Court would not 
dare stand in the way. Once Mr. 
Roosevelt, as if making it easy for 
the Court to comply, had, so to speak, 
waved an amiable and inviting hand 
to the Court, a suggestion that they 
submit without making trouble. “To 
make our economic and social struc- 
ture capable of dealing with modern 
life,’ Mr. Roosevelt said, “is the joint 
task of the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive branches of the 
national Government.’” 

That genial invitation to abdication 
was meant by Mr. Roosevelt to be 
a gesture of polite manners, the mas- 
ter making it easy for the servant to 
be compliant, yet preserve the ap- 
pearance of independence. For Mr. 
Roosevelt’s temperament is not one 
which thinks that any President 
should admit that the Court is inde- 
pendent, or that it is an equal. His 
real feeling he had expressed in one 
of his campaign speeches,” in a pas- 
sage which an important newspaper 
supporting him, the New York Times, 
called a “heedless and foolish re- 
mark.” Mr. Roosevelt was speaking 
about the Republican Administration 
which he was then attacking. “The 
Republican party,” he said, “was in 
complete control of all branches of 
the Government; the legislative, with 
the Senate and Congress, and the 
Executive Department—and I may 
add for full measure to make it com- 
plete, the United States Supreme 
Court as well.” 

If Mr. Roosevelt thought, even in 
normal times, that the attitude of 
the Court should be one of defer- 
ence to the President and party in 
power, much more did he think it 
under the circumstances in which he 
found himself as President, endowed 
with extraordinary prestige from the 
country, and with extraordinary pow- 
er from Congress, the country in the 
terror of panic, the President with a 
franchise from Congress (and from 
most of the public) to take whatever 
steps he deemed wise. 

That the Court should interpose 
any obstacle to the President’s doing 
anything he decided to do, never oc- 
curred to the New Dealers. So far 
as they gave any anticipatory con- 
cern to possible legal awkwardnesses, 
their attitude toward the Court was 
one of “you gotta’—one which said 
in effect, “you better—or else!” The 
“else,” the menacing alternative, was 
made plain——_the Court might find it- 
self out of existence. The threat was 
not really put in the form of a threat 
but rather in the spirit of calmly 
pointing out an inevitable conse- 
quence. In those early days of the 
New Deal, they regarded it as un- 


1Address to Congress, January 3, 1935 
*At Baltimore, October 25, 1932. 








LOOK OUT!— 
That Driver is 


But The “Not-Over-50” Club 
Member Is Ready For 
The Emergency 


The vicious menace of the DRUNKEN 
DRIVER should not exist—but he’s still 
on the highway. What shall you do when you 
meet one? No telling what he is going to do 
—you must do something to protect yourself. 

As in the case of crossroads, town ap- 
proaches, and schools—the menace of the 
drunken driver is lessened for the NOT- 
OVER-50 Club member. At sight of an un- 
steady driver, the motorist who has been 
driving under 50 usually has time to get 
out of the way. The speeder does not! 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE— 
Join The “‘Not-Over-50°’ Club 
THERE IS NO CHARGE OR OBLIGATION 


The little Red Arrow of the 

NOT NOT-OVER-50 Club pasted 

on your speedometer makes 

OVER for safety on the highway, 

(where 64% of auto fatalities 

50 occur) causes you to slow down 

to a safe speed automatically at 

danger points. Anyone may 

join whether insured in Lumbermens or not. 

The thoughtful motorist will realize, how- 

ever, that our policyholders are bound to be 

more careful as a group, because carefully 

selected in the first place. This means sub- 

stantial dividends paid back to policyholders, 
insuring them of lowest net cost. 


FREE Insignia—Send Coupon 
Safety packet containing red arrow for speed- 
ometer, window transfer, safe-driving rules 
and pledge card—for yourself, family, or 
fleet of cars—free on request. Mail thi: cou- 
pon now. 


LUMBERMENS 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
Home Office: 
Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A. 
*World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


MPRETTY SLICK EH?) 
| DION'T REALIZE IT, 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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free Safety Packets as described above, so that I may consider enrollment 
in the NOT-OVER-50 Club. I understand that this request does not obligate me in any way. 














“REMEMBER WHAT GAS USED TO COST 
WHEN THAT CAR WAS NEW?” 


LOT of things have gone up in price during the last decade and a 

half. But gasoline is not one of them. In fact, if you drove a car 
back in 1920 you paid at least twice what you pay for your gasoline to- 
day, not counting taxes. In that year the average nation-wide retail price 
per gallon was 29.74 cents. Today it is 14.24 cents—both figures exclusive 
of tax. 

Much of the credit for this reduction goes to the research and experi- 
mental work of the oil companies. They have spent from ten to twelve 
millions a year to increase the quantity, improve the quality and lower 
the cost of producing gasoline. 


One improvement alone, a refining process known as “cracking,” has 
doubled the yield of gasoline from a barrel of crude. More efficient re- 
covery methods are taking oil from pools that once would have been 
abandoned. Deeper drilling has opened up untouched fields—some wells 
are now drilled to a depth of over two miles and more oil is being dis- 
covered all the time. Transportation costs have been lowered through 
the extension of pipe lines over a 112,000-mile network—backed up by 
countless new and improved tank ships, tank cars, tank trucks, pumps 
and reservoirs. 


In these developments steel has played an important part. Special 
alloy steels that withstand high pressure and temperature make possible 
the giant “cracking” stills. Tougher, harder steels assist in the deeper 
drilling of wells. Stronger, more lasting steels speed up transportation. 


Steel and oil today are inseparable. And United States Steel research 
is constantly working to produce better steels, so that you may continue 
to enjoy better and cheaper gasoline. 


American BripGe Company + American STEEL & WikeE Company + CANADIAN 
Bripce Company, Lrp. + Carnecie-ILitinois STEEL Corporation » CoLuMBIA STEEL 
Company + CyctoneE Fence Company + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock 
Company + NationaL Tuse Company + Oi WeLt Suppty Company «+ ScuLty 
Stee, Propucts Company ° Tennessee Coat, Iron & RaiLroap Company 
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IN 1927-28 


The Covington (Va.) Nat’l 
Bank heated this banking 
house with coal—hand- 
firing—at average an- 
nual cost of $470. 







IN 1929 


An oil burner was in- 
stalled and for the next 
6 years the average cost 
of oil used was $633.28 

annually. ——— 










IN 1935 


The oil burner was replaced 
with a Whiting Stoker 
(automatic coal burner) 
and the year’s coal 
and janitor service 
cost only $235. 






NEXT WINTER 


The bank hopes for even 
greater savings — beliey- 
ing the cold will not be 
as severe as it was in 


1935-36. 










Whiting makes a complete line of 
bituminous coal stokers for any 
make and model of boiler or fur- 
nace for Industrial, Commercial, 
Institutional or Household 
Service. 


WHITING 
STOKER 





Underfeed Stoker Division, 

WHITING CORPORATION, 

15624 S. Halsted St., Harvey, Illinois 
Please send data on Whiting Stokers for 

0) Commercial Service [ Industrial Service 

0) Residential Service [) Institutional Service 
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thinkable that the Court should try 
to preserve its ancient prerogative. 
Their attitude was put in words by 
the sympathetic author of “The 
Roosevelt Revolution.” “When,” 
wrote Mr. Ernest Lindley— 
. .. Chief Justice Hughes administered 
the oath to Mr. Roosevelt during the 
banking panic, the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court had reason- 
able grounds for wondering whether 
they would ever get another pay check. 
The continued existence of the Supreme 
Court, like the continued existence of 
the rest of the political system, depends 
| very largely on whether or not the revo- 
| lutionary process now under way can be 
guided and kept more or less orderly.... 
The least that the American experiment 
has a right to expect of the Courts is in- 
terpretation and correlation by men 
whose broad social philosophy is the 
same as the philosophy behind the ex- 
periment.... 
He added: 
When Mr. Roosevelt came into office, 
| the Supreme Court was in fairly even 
balance. The retirement of a couple of 
the elderly conservative Justices would 
permit the balance in the Court to be 
swung over to the liberal side. 
And if none of the “elderly con- 
| servative Justices” should be amiable 
enough to voluntarily retire and take 
their historic function with them— 
| in that event President Roosevelt 
| would have Congress (at the time 
wholly supine to him) pass an act 
enlarging the Court, and he would 
fill the new seats with Justices com- 
mitted in advance to holding New 
| Deal measures constitutional. As Mr. 
Lindley put it: “If that [retirement 
by some of the Conservative Jus- 
tices] should not eventuate, the ap- 
pointment of two additional Justices 
would accomplish the same purpose.” 
| If the elderly conservative Justices 
| would not retire, they might die. 
| This rather ghoulish reliance was put 
| in words by the author of “The New 
| Dealers.’* He said that the New Deal 
| legal staff—especially the unofficial 
| head of it, Professor Felix Frank- 
| furter—“advised the Administration 
on its main strategy with regard to 
the Supreme Court.’ One part of the 
strategy was that the Administra- 
tion’s lawyers should practice delay, 
they should “go slow,” so as to allow 
time for the New Deal to entrench 
itself in popular and Congressional 
favor. “This strategy would also 
allow the Grim Reaper to do his stuff 
on some of the conservative dodos on 
the bench.” (I hasten to add that I 
think this last must have come from 
the author of “The New Dealers.” I 
‘cannot imagine Professor Frankfur- 





8Mr. Lindley was a member of the Washington 
staff of the New York Herald-Tribune who had 
reported Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for the Presi- 
dency, had become close to Mr. Roosevelt per- 
sonally and believed strongly in his ideas, and 
reflected them. 

‘Published 1934. The book was anonymous, the 
author calling himself ‘The Unofficial Observer.” 
Confident Washington surmise believes him to 
be a well-known professional writer who at the 
time was a member of the Administration. 
5*The New Dealers,” page 323. 
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ter entertaining so ghoulish a policy, 
nor speaking so disrespectfully of the 
Court—after all, he is a Professor in 
the Harvard Law School.) 

In due course, after two years, 
came the first decision of the Supreme 
Court upon a major New Deal issue 
(other than the gold cases). The 
Court held NRA invalid. 

Mr. Roosevelt was amazed—but 
remained confident. Though the de- 
cision was unanimous; though the 
three so-called “liberal” Justices con- 
curred in it; though one of the liberal 
three, Mr. Justice Cardozo, added a 
supplementary concurring opinion 
almost more harsh on NRA than the 
main one—nevertheless Mr. Roose- 
velt remained confident that the New 
Deal was both indispensable and 
popular. In an early press confer- 
ence’ he took one of the most remark- 
able steps ever taken by a President. 
For an hour and 25 minutes—press 
conferences usually last about a 
quarter of an hour—the President 
gave the newspaper men, for repeti- 
tion to the public, reasons why the 
Supreme Court decision was fatal to 
the New Deal, and why, therefore, it 
must not be permitted to stand. He 
“served notice that... the New Deal 
would go direct to the people for 
power.’” 


How make the change? 


BUT just in what form would Mr. 
Roosevelt take his fight to the peo- 
ple? The direct way and obvious way 
would be to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution giving the Presi- 
dent the powers he desired, and de- 
fining the powers. But when the 
President was asked by a newspaper 
correspondent whether he would do 
this, “the President would not say. 
. .. Asked if there was any way to 
accomplish his end except through a 
constitutional amendment, the Presi- 
dent hesitated but indicated that 
there might possibly be such a way.” 

Never has the President said he 
would propose an amendment to the 
Constitution. He has never said it 
publicly, and so far as Washington 
has heard of his private conversa- 
tions (as Washington commonly does 
hear), he has never sajd it privately. 
Yet never has the President failed to 
say that the condition created by the 
Supreme Court’s decision must be 
overcome. That he must have another 
way in mind seems certain. 

The other ways would be two: one 


®May 31, 1935. 


‘This quotation is from the New York Herald- 
Tribune’s summary of what the President said. 
Remarks of the President at press conferences 
are meant to be transmitted to the public in the 
correspondent’s words. Direct quotation of the 
President is not permitted. Long and careful 
summaries of the President’s remarks were print- 
ed in the New York Herald-Tribune and New 
York Times, and in a few other newspapers, 
June 1, 1935. 

8New York Herald-Tribune, June 1, 1935. 
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would be to change the Supreme 
Court by law; either to enlarge the 
Court by act of Congress and fill the 
added seats with Justices committed 
to finding the New Deal constitu- 
tional; or to attempt, by act of Con- 
gress, to limit the Court’s power. 
Proposed acts of Congress to in- 
crease the Court or to limit its power 
have been considered. More than a 
score have been introduced into Con- 
gress. But they have not been sent to 
Congress by the President, nor urged 
by him nor sanctioned by him. On the 
contrary, one surmises—though this 
is only a surmise—that the Presi- 
dent, if not in the beginning, certainly 


now, does not encourage the notion of | 


having Congress interfere with the 


courts. If ever he entertained this | 


way of making the New Deal stick, 
he was discouraged by the country’s 
reaction to his complaint against the 
NRA decision. When he made his ex- 
traordinary talk to his newspaper 


conference he expected public sup- | 


port of his position—to stimulate 
public support of himself, public con- 
demnation of the Court was plainly 
the purpose of his communication to 
the public by way of the newspaper 
men. Actually, the public response 


took the form of disapproval, not of | 
the Court’s decision, but of the Presi- | 


dent’s attack upon the decision. 
There remained, and remains, one 
further way for the President to get 
what he wants, one further way for 
the New Deal to survive. It is the way 
contemplated in the beginning. 


The ages of the nine Justices of the | 
Supreme Court are: one 79, one 77, | 
three 74, one 70, one 66, one 63, one | 


61. In the course of nature, it is not 
likely that all will live on until 1941. 
Whoever is President through the 


next Presidential term may be able, | 
by appointments to fill vacancies, to | 


remake the Court. If Mr. Roosevelt 
is reelected, he should be able to 


change the Court so as to end it as | 


an impediment to the New Deal. 

If America wants the new order, 
America can accept it. All that those 
who deplore it can do is to try to see 


that America understands what the | 


new order is. In what I have said here 
I have dealt only with it as it would 
appear in industry and business, for 
it is by first absorbing that field that 


the new order would arrive. But thatis | 


far short of describing what the new 


order, when in complete flower, would | 
be. There is only one new order in | 
the world; new orders emerge only | 
rarely—the last one was the French | 
Revolution. The new order, if it | 
comes to America, would be a varia- | 


tion of the one which, in three forms 
which vary but have the same essen- 
tial characteristics, has emerged 
since 1917 in Italy, Russia, Germany 
and some smaller European countries. 
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On $100 a Month - 


Live to a ripe old age 


Maine with 
its pictur- 
esque coast 
and pine- 
clad mountains has long been 
noted for an invigorating, health- 
ful climate. “Even two score years 
ago,’ writes a famous American 
author, “physicians said to worn- 
out and run-down patients,’ Breathe 
that air deeply, sleep as such 
breathing makes you sleep, eat 
seafood, go fishing, sailing, canoe- 
ing and bathing—and you'll be a 
new man.” 





Naturally you must live now 
where your work is—but there are 
many places in Maine where an 
elderly person, or couple, could 
live comfortably on $100 a month. 
And you can count on that income 


The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EP) 


. City State....... 


in MAINE 


—or more—when 55, or older, 
if you will invest a part of your 
present earnings in Northwesterr 
Mutual Retirement Insurance. 

When you are ready to retire, 
you may prefer some other section 
of the country—or your own home 
town— but make sure now that you 
will have this financial security for 
your less productive years. 

Mail coupon below for the 
“Wonder Spots” book. More than 
25 attractive regions are described 
and illustrated. Send for a copy of 
this interesting booklet today. 
There is, of course, no cost or 
obligation. Just use the coupon. 


THE THRIFTY WAY TO 


Jeésure ee, 
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ne THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
——~ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please mail ‘‘Wonder Spots’ Booklet. 


a a rasa 


Address 











How much income can | have ct age = if | lay 
CC) See eae amonth? My Age.......... NB-8-36 
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The assets of theNorthwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protec- 
tion of more than 600,000 policyholders with 3 billion 700 million of insurance in force. 





















Notice to our 
64,014 
stockholders 


Dividend* of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock August 15, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 Pp. M. 
July 24, 1936, without closing 





the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 
© 
*58th Dividend 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Jell-O—Post Toasties—Grape- 
Nuts—Grape-Nuts Flakes—Pos- 
tum—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
Whole Bran Shreds—Baker’s Pre- 
mium Chocolate—Baker’s Cocoa— 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker’s Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee—Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 
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(Continued from page 48) 
These were necessary preliminaries, 
the Institute realized, to expanded 
use of structural steel in bridges, 


| buildings and other structures. 


The first objective was achieved in 


| 1934 when the rolling mills finally 


agreed to standardize the weights 
and sections of the wide flange beams, 
thus permitting an impartial use of 


, material from any mill in any job 
| that specified steel. To hasten this 
| work of standardization, Institute 


members also joined in publishing a 
handbook for the guidance of engi- 
neers who design structures. So well 
did this last succeed that the Insti- 
tute has adopted a similar program 
of education as the basis of all its ef- 
forts. Manuals have since been issued 
covering use of steel in dams, bridges, 
stadiums and elsewhere. The better 
the knowledge of steel among both 
buyers and sellers of the material, 
the Institute believes, the wider will 
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Trade Groups Show the Way 


Something had to be done to level off 
that production curve and stabilize 
employment, increase annual earn- 
ings of workers, and establish a more 
economic production and distribu- 
tion system. The Association set out 
to convince the manufacturers that 
the solution lay in cooperative action. 

How the Association succeeded js 
well known. The principal feature of 
its plan, as is equally well known, was 
an agreement to hold the National 
Automobile Show, at which the 1936 
models were to be formally intro- 
duced, two months before the cus- 
tomary January date. 

Not so well known are the concrete 
facts—figures as to what this change 
meant in employment and pay rolls. 
Here are a few: 

More workers were employed in No- 
vember and December of 1935 than in 
any previous similar period, exceeding 
the best prior record by 30,000. 


The average weekly pay roll in the 
automotive and parts industries during 





Coming in September 


xk k * 
Test Tube Towns By Charles Stevenson 


Is the Resettlement Administration a laboratory experiment cre- 
ating a cooperative system in which the profits of private enter- 
prises are transferred to competing businesses theoretically owned 
by the laborer-consumer, but directed and financed by govern- 
ment? 


I Worked in Russia By Andrew Smith 


A sombre recital of grim realities in a land ballyhooed as a work- 
ers’ paradise. Told by an American Communist who wanted to 
believe and found his faith misplaced. 


Shippers Scan New Truck Rates 
By Ralph L. Woods 


Compulsory filing of truck schedules with ICC brings a new situa- 
tion to shipper and receiver of freight. Will users of truck transpor- 


tation be hindered or helped? 





be its market and the greater its ser- 
vice to the public. 

While several of these various as- 
sociation programs set up increased 


| employment and purchasing power as 


incidental objectives, none was aimed 
so directly at those twin targets as 
was that of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. And none 
scored more impressively. 

Since the days of open cars and 
bad roads, the automobile industry 
has been afflicted with April-May 
peaks and November-December val- 


| leys in production and employment. 


For 30 years this problem of seasonal 
fluctuation had defied solution. 

The need for action became acute 
as the depression ran its course. 


the last quarter of 1935 was $13,471,000, 
as against $7,600,000 in 1934. 

Automobile factories alone during the 
last quarter of 1935 employed an average 
of 105,000 more workers than in 1934. 

Annual average wage earnings in- 
creased over 1934 by more than 30 per 
cent. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the indus- 
try’s annual output was produced in the 
last quarter instead of the usual 15 per 
cent. 


Comparable benefits were felt in 
the steel, railroad, rubber and other 
related industries. 

The Association, while pointing 
out these immediate achievements, 
frankly admits that the program has 
not been in operation long enough to 
make possible final appraisal of the 
results. The future may produce un- 
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DITTO cCoPpiEs 


direct from your 
pencil, pen and 
ink or typewritten 
original - +--+... 


b fers use no stencil and no type 
when you use Ditto, and there is 
no carbon to pack. Simply typewrite, 
write or draw with Ditto ribbon, pen- 
cils orinks on ordinary bond paper, 
take that original to Ditto and make 
your copies. 


Dit 7T 0 - 


Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
one operation, on any weight of paper 
from tissue to card stock and on any 
size sheet up to 20 x 34 inches. 
Bulletins, accounting reports, orders 
and invoices, production tickets, tags, 
and payroll records are only a few of 
countless jobs on which Ditto can 
save you money. 


Free! 


Write for our book 
“Copies— Tiseir 
Place in Business”. 
It tells how Ditto 
will save money 
in your business. 
No obligation. 


Please send me your new book ‘‘Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
willsave money in my business. No obligation. 


THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM 
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foreseen disadvantages, but few are 
now apparent. 

The next National Automobile | 
Show will be held, as was the last 
one, in November. 


Last but by no means least among | F 


the seven winners of A. T. A. E. Cer- | 
tificates of Honor was the National | 
Retail Dry Goods Association. In| 
scope and variety of services to its 
members—5,694 dry goods, depart-| 
ment and specialty apparel stores— 
this Association’s record was out- 
standing. These activities were un- 
dertaken, the Association points out, 
“primarily to advance more efficient 
and economical distribution, to the 
end that retailers, their employees, 
manufacturers and the people might 
benefit.” 

So numerous were these services 
that only the broad groups into 
which they fall can be indicated here: 


Participation in national movements 
aimed at improvement of social and eco- 
nomic standards, such as the national 
recovery movement, social security, the 
housing program, etc. 

Cooperation with college, government 
and private research agencies in the 
collection of data and promotion of edu- 
cational programs. 

Standardization of policies and prac- 
tice through the pooling of the experi- 
ence of member stores, analyzing this 
data and finding “the one best way.” 

Services rendered through associate 
groups, nature of which are indicated 
by their names: the Controllers’ Con- 
gress, Merchandising Division, Sales 
Promotion Division, Store Management 
Group, Credit Management Division, 
Personnel Group, Retail Delivery Asso- 
ciation and Traffic Group. 

Safeguarding retailers, and ultimate- 
ly the public, from uneconomic and un- 
fair legislation, largely through studies 
and preparation of statistics relating to 
retail sales tax measures in various 
states and which were made available to | 
merchants. | 

Development of friendly employer-em- | 
ployee relations—important in retailing. | 








The story of how these and other 
trade associations have advanced re- 
covery, increased employment, en- 
larged purchasing power, fostered 
sound business management, reduced | 
losses and placed clearer interpreta- | 
tions upon business functions could | 
be indefinitely expanded. 

But the variety of these services 
have been sufficiently indicated. Like- 
wise have been indicated the varieties | 
of problems which confront modern 
business, and also its powers, through 


cooperative action, to solve them. 





The work of trade associations, the | 
mediums of that action, have expand- 
ed, to quote Secretary Roper again, 
“from that of merely attempting to 
correct those evils and unsound prac- 
tices which have grown with our eco- 
nomic progress to that of advancing 
the standards and character of busi- 
ness and industry. . . . Thus their 
efforts are not only of benefit to in- 








dustry but to the public as well.” 





















“Miss Jones, it's 
5 minutes to 5 
e’clock, but 1 
must send 60 
copies of this 
price change by 
air mail tonight” 


Typing time 5 minutes. 
Direct to DITTO 
without re-typing. 
Operation of machine 
——2 minutes. 
Job complete at 5:02. 
Total elapsed time 
—7 minutes. 


DITTO Is THE 


fastest way to 
make Copies—No 
stencil, no type, no 
engravings - +=: = 


i IS five minutes before closing 
time, und you have new prices or 
other data of realimportance to put 
into salesmen’s hands. Type the 
prices or bulletin with Ditto Ribbon, 
sign with Ditto Ink, and the com- 
munication to 50 or 150 salesmen is 
in the mail in 6 or 7 minutes at a 
cost of less than one air mail stamp. 


OlLllidad 


There is no inking, no retyping; 
manuscript signature perfectly repro- 
duced; all colors are copied in one 
operation; a fraction of the chance 
for error because only one writing is 
required. 


Free! 


To find out how 
Ditto can help 
you, write for our 
new book ‘Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business.”’ No cost 
or obligation. 


Please send me your new book “‘Copies— 
Their Place in Business” describing Ditto’s 
remarkable flexibility. No obligation. 
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IPANA 
and Massage 


* * * 


68 
Your Dentist | 





OU will note, as you run through | 
Vou leading magazines, many ad- 
vertisements for Ipana. 

These differ widely in treatment, 
stressing the value of Ipana and mas- | 
sage to varying groups of people. 

But they all have one thing in com- 
mon—they all urge you, when you see 
that tinge of “pink” on your tooth 
brush, to go to your dentist. They all 
say: 


Let Your Dentist Decide 
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The Paradox of Tax Reform 


(Continued from page 54) 

has been able to accumulate, in excess 
of dividend payments, $38,200,000, 
thus more than making up for the 
inroads of the depression. From the 
point of view of capital funds, Chrys- 
ler may be in position to distribute 
a large portion of its net earnings as 
dividends and thus keep down its 
Federal income tax, whereas a cor- 
poration which was caught by the tax 
law before it had been able to restore 
itself cannot do so. 


The law hits in strange ways 


| BESIDES working systematically to 


increase the load of businesses al- 


| ready burdened, the new Revenue Act 


deals blows capriciously in unexpected 
places. A corporation whose taxable 
year began December 1 last has until 
November 30 next before it becomes 
subject to the troublesome surtax on 


| undistributed earnings. But a cor- 


poration whose taxable or fiscal year 
began one month later, that is on 


| January 1, 1936, finds that with half 


Unhealthy gum conditions are fairly | 
common—due to our modern soft- 
food diet. But that tinge of “pink,” 
while generally denoting a simple case | 
of lazy gums, is sometimes an indi- 
cation of far more serious gum disor- 
ders to follow. 

For 20 years, Ipana has worked | 
closely with the dental profession. Be- 
fore Ipana was offered to the consum- 
ing public, a million trial tubes were 
placed in dentists’ hands for testing. 

Your dentist is familiar with Ipana’s 
contributions to oral health. When he 
suggests massage with Ipana Tooth 
Paste, he’s introducing you to a health 
measure he knows has proved effective 
in millions of cases. 


the year run it must make readjust- 


/ments immediately to meet the im- 


pact of this new revolutionary tax. 
Consider, also, the plight of a cor- 
poration which in May, or some time 
shortly thereafter, refunded some of 
its bonds into a new issue. The tax 


| law exempts from the undistributed 
| earnings tax all earnings retained be- 


cause of specific sinking fund obliga- 
tions incurred before May 1. Those 
incurred after May 1 are subject to 
tax. A corporation with a $1,000,000 
net income and a $100,000 annual 
sinking fund charge may find that its 
Federal income taxes, under this Act, 
are higher by 5.8 per cent if it re- 
funded its bonds on May 1 rather 
than on April 30. 

A still more freakish result arising 
from the new Revenue Act is illus- 
trated by the Consolidated Oil cor- 
poration. One of its outstanding bond 


| issues matured last year. If the cor- 
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poration had at that time refunded 
the maturing bonds into a new issue, 
the sinking fund obligations would 
have been tax-free since they were 
contracted for prior to May 1, 1936. 
Instead the company secured a bank 
loan with which to pay off the bonds. 

In May of this year the company 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a $50,000,000 
refunding bond issue with which to 
pay off the bank loan. The earnings 
allocated to the sinking fund for these 
bonds will have to bear the undis- 
tributed earnings tax since the ob- 


ligation was incurred after May 1. 
It so happens that the new bond 
issue was made convertible into stock. 
Had the company, instead of issuing 
the convertible bonds, issued the 
2,000,000 shares of common stock in- 
to which the bonds are convertible, it 
could have avoided the sinking fund 
obligations and the taxes with them. 
As this example shows, the new tax 
law will place a premium on financing 
by stock issues rather than bonds or 
bank loans, another fact which will 
work to the disadvantage of medium- 
sized corporations. While their large 
competitors have a ready access to 
capital through stock issues, small 
locally-known corporations usually 
have had to finance themselves by 
bank loans or bonds which banks 
could purchase. They will have to pay 
undistributed earnings taxes on their 
debt amortizations whereas big cor- 
porations can escape such taxes by 
issuing stock rather than bonds. 

What effect this emphasis on stock 
issues will have in another depression 
is, of course, unpredictable, but cer- 
tainly if corporations run into serious 
difficulties, investors who have stock 
rather than bonds are in a relatively 
weak position. 

Potential by-products of the new 
type of corporate taxation can be 
listed almost without end. The most 
serious aspect of the additional tax- 
ation, however, is this: it runs up to 
the highest point in peacetime the 
total Federal income tax assessment 
on business and individuals. With the 
Revenue Act of 1936 superimposed on 
existing income taxes, the total tax 
liability of corporations and individu- 
als will be in excess of $2,600,000,000. 
In 1929, the Federal income tax was 
only $2,411,000,000. 

This contrast reflects how greatly 
the burden of Government has grown 
during the past few years. Federal tax 
collections during the fiscal year which 
opened July 1 will be the heaviest in 


the history of the country, except for 


‘a single year of 1920. The country, in 
other words, is carrying a total Fed- 
eral tax burden of war-time propor- 
tions or greater and is paying it out of 
a sadly depleted national income. 
Even so, revenues are insufficient to 
meet the staggering cost of the Fed- 
eral Government by $2,600,000,000. 
The end of taxation is not yet in sight. 
The inroads which this particular 
law makes into the earnings and sav- 
ings of the nation are only an in- 
cident in an omnivorous growth of 
taxation. In this whole movement, 
nobody gains but the tax collector. 
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They Called the 
Hearse Too Early | 


(Continued from page 32) 
which goes into a high grade in- 
strument. The outer rim of the case 
will be laminated mahogany or 
walnut. The interior braces are lami- 
nated spruce and maple. Not only | 
must these woods be aged and of a | 
certain kind, but they are also select- 
ed because they come from certain 
sections of the country. Northern 
grown woods have different quali- 
ties from southern grown woods, 
and both must be free of imperfec- 
tions. 

And when the woods are glued 
together, as in the sounding board 
which is the heart of the instrument, 
they are first warmed—just to in- 
sure a better joining. So it goes. 
Since some 85 per cent of the pro- 
duction cost is represented by labor, 
it can easily be seen that the piano 
industry does not lend itself to easy 
economies. Great resourcefulness has 
been required to lower costs without 
lowering quality. 


Workers like their trade 


IT IS interesting to see how the up- 
turn in the industry has heartened 
the craftsmen who perform this mul- 
titude of tasks. Many of these work- 
men have been in the industry for 30 
to 50 years. One of the men, whose 
kindly face looks out from behind a 
lyre on Page 31, is John O’Neil of 
Boston. He is typical of many. 

John is now 70 years old and 40 
of those years have been spent in the 
piano factory. As a young man he was 
an expert woodcarver, and evidence 
of his consummate skill with a chisel 
can be found in many a New England 
church. 

Today, John has four main inter- 
ests: his family, the piano business, 
the Boston Red Sox and the Irish 
Sweepstakes. He has bought a ticket 
annually for the Sweeps since Lord 
knows when, without telling his 
family, but has yet to win a prize. 

The Boston Red Sox are slipping 
in the pennant race but John wears a 
smile which simply can’t be wiped 
off. The piano business is looking up, 
and John likes to think about it. So 
do his friends in the factory, and you 
can’t find much fault with men for 
feeling cheery. 

In this instance their optimism is 
based on a solid foundation. The 
money is already in the till, and more 
1S on the way. 
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11,300 NEW JOBS 
IN ASSOCIATED 
COMMUNITIES 


U* EMPLOYMENY in many communities 
served by the Associated System was re- 
lieved last year by a net increase of 11,300 
new jobs created by industrial concerns 
which moved into these areas or by indus- 
tries already there which expanded their 
operations, 

This activity resulted largely from coop- 
eration among the Industrial Development 
Division of the System, the local operating 
companies, and community organizations in 
helping 260 concerns relocate for more effi- 
cient operation. Some 342 more were helped 
to modernize and expand their operations by 
making greater application of equipment 
using electricity and gas. 


Industrial development is just one way in 
which the Associated System carries out its 
responsibility to its customers and the com- 
munities in which they live. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
asan offering of these securities for sale, orasan offerto buy, orasa solicitation of an offer lo buy, any 
of such securities. The offering ts made only by the prospectus, dated July 14,1936; the prospectus does 
not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any state in which such 
Principal Underwriter is not qualified to act asa dealer or broker 


New Issue July 14, 1936 


$35,000,000 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
314% Debentures, due July 1, 1951 





Price 10112% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1936 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. The names of the several 
Principal Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in 
respect of the securities to which the prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally 
have underwritten, subjeci to the conditions specified in the Underwriting Agree- 
ment, are set forth in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Company 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 

































































TOWEL MAN 
.-- School towel costs still lower 


From his first-hand knowledge of human 
nature has come a simple workable idea 
for cutting the cost of paper towels in 
schools. Briefly, it 

1. Eliminates washroom waste. 

2. Insures more pupils using towels. 

3. Puts towel use and cost on an audit 
basis from store-room to clean hands. 

4, Operates without additional invest- 
ment in new fixtures. 

Because school children and students 
are inclined to be wasteful of paper tow- 
els in washrooms, the cost is higher than 
need be. 

The makers of Onliwon Towels will, 
without obligation on your part, explain 
the application of this idea for your 
schools. Write to School Department, 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


[a >. WW’ | 


There’s Real Saving in Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
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The American 
Economie System” 


Tue Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has published a 
concise 36-page illustrated booklet, entitled 
“The American Economic System Compared 





(Continued from page 27) 
ternational borders so that countries 
under pressure to pay debts can, by 
moderate tightening of their money 
market and moderate reductions in 
their commodity prices, send out 
more goods, reversing an adverse 
trade balance, with only moderate 
movements of gold to settle balances, 
then there is plenty of gold. 

“But this proposition, whether pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency or to the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, appears irrelevant. The 
question of the tariff and of the ex- 
port trade belongs by long-standing 
tradition to the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House, or to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate— 
it is not the problem of the banking 
and currency committees! The differ- 
ent executive departments and the 
different bureaus each have their spe- 
cial history and their special func- 
tions. It is hard indeed to find, except 
in the President of the United States 
himself, any instrumentality in our 
Government which could be regarded 
as responsible for looking at the 
whole picture, to say nothing of mak- 
ing a general coordinated plan.” 

Then there is the familiar picture 
of lobbying activities, a factor which 
Dr. Anderson recognized by saying: 


The pressure on government 


“THE motive force behind demo- 
cratic government is in large measure 
and increasingly a matter of group 


| pressures, special interests each seek- 


with Collectivism and Dictatorship”. 

The booklet discusses the principles upon 
which our American economic system has 
been built, and analyzes a number of the im- | 
portant factors associated with the encour- 
agement, coordination, regulation and im- 


provement of business under our American 
system of predominant private ownership and 
individual enterprise. 

It draws a clear contrast between such 
principles and the foreign doctrines of com- 


munism, socialism, fascism, nazi-ism, syndi- 
calism, and anarchism. 
Everyone interested in present-day econom- 


ic thought and in modern social development 
will profit by a reading of this booklet. 
Some who have read it have described it 
as: “Unusually timely”. . “A fine state- 
ment that should have wide distribution” oe 
“A fine explanation of facts”... . “Highly 
commendable for conciseness and compre- 
hensiveness of the article, and the force of 
the arguments”. . . . “A wonderful ap 
pamphlet, something I have long wanted; 


is very educational”, “A splendid eg 
book”. “This should be in every Ameri- 
can home”. , 

IF YOU WISH a copy of this 36-page illustrated booklet, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, send your name and address to: 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 





ing to control government for its own 
advantage. The man in public life 
who tries to look at the general pic- 
ture and to consider each problem 
from the standpoint of the good of 
the country as a whole, labors against 
heavy odds as particular groups put 
pressure upon him, each threatening 
him with defeat in the next election 
unless he meets its wishes. Strong 
men can resist these pressures, but 
it requires strength and courage.” 

That fact helps to explain why we 
continually witness mercurial shifts 
of policy by public officials and, at 
the same time, a steady growth of 
governmental interference with pri- 
vate business. 

Dr. Anderson traced the develop- 
ment of this tendency further: 

“Government, greatly strengthen- 
ed by War and the disturbed state of 
the world since the War, has sup- 
pressed many individual liberties, 
and has revived medieval economic 
policies tolerable only in a state of 
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Prices Are Wiser Than Men 


war, and applied them to a great 
world economic life which had grown 
up under economic freedom in an at- 
mosphere of peace. 


False prices hurt business 


“THE growth of these antiquated 
policies has itself brought on and 
intensified the great depression. In- 
stead of finding our remedy in a 
relaxing of the strangling effect 
of primitive governmental economic 
policies—trade restrictions, price- 
fixing and currency debasement were 
stock-in-trade of medieval and early 
modern government—we have sought 
to escape from the depression by an 
intensification of these governmental 
policies. 

“The market place is a far more 
modern instrumentality of economic 
coordination, a far more efficient in- 
strumentality of economic coordina- 
tion, than government, and the sub- 
stitution of government control for 
control by freely moving market 
prices represents, not progress, but 
very dangerous retrogression.” 

Going on to explain how this inter- 
ference in the normal swing of prices 
has been overdone, Dr. Anderson 
said: 

“To an altogether extraordinary 
extent, our economic planning in the 
past three years has been concerned 
directly with prices, striking directly 
at prices rather than at the causes 
of prices. We have moved, for exam- 
ple, on the theory of restoring cer- 
tain ‘parity price’ ratios between 
agricultural goods and manufactured 
goods, instead of restoring the ex- 
port market, which would automa- 
tically create the higher agricultural 
prices. We have been concerned with 
prices only, rather than with prices 
multiplied by volume of production. 
Higher prices at which little can be 
produced and sold do not mean eco- 
nomic welfare even for the group that 
gets them. High wage rates at which 
few men can be employed do not 
mean high income for labor.” 

I asked Dr. Anderson to give me 
a concrete example of this point. 

“Well,” he said, “we saw, during 
the crop year 1934-5, a price of 12 
cents or more for cotton, an artificial 
price because the Government was 
lending 12 cents to farmers against 
their cotton, and the farmers would 
not take less than that for their cot- 
ton. This may or may not have been 
a just price. But it certainly was not 
a functional price. At that price cot- 
ton did not move to market adequate- 
ly, and at that price we lost much of 
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A Wizard went to 
the Circus.... 


and discovered how to light the world 





ACK in the 1870's a circus was travel- 
ling from town to town with its 
freaks, its clowns, its curiosities. Prize ex- 
hibit of the show was a weird new kind of 
light —brilliant, dazzling—made neither 
by candles, nor oil, nor gas. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen!” cried the 
barker, “Step up and see the sensation of 
the age—the new, the remarkable, the 
amazing arc lamp!” 

There was a man in the crowd who had 
heard about this lamp and had come to 
see it. To him it was far more than an in- 
teresting curiosity. He saw that here was 
a new way of lighting streets, stores, 
homes. But the light was too big and 
bright —too glaring —for ordinary illumi- 
nation. He decided to experiment, see if 
he could discover something better . . . 

And the rest is history! In 1879 Thomas 
A. Edison made the first successful electric 
incandescent lamp —forerunner of the fa- 
miliar glass bulb that has literally lighted 
the world. 

* * * 

As Edison discovered Unseen Value in an 
arc lamp at the circus, so are thousands 
of car-owners today discovering the mean- 
ing and the importance of Unseen Value 
in motor cars. For Chrysler Corporation 
has made America conscious of Unseen 
Value, aware of its great significance. 
Though it is not something you can see or 
feel— though it is no tangible thing like 
beauty, power or safety — Unseen Value 
is far more real and important 

than the iron, rubber, steel, glass 

of which a car is made. 

Fundamentally all cars are 
alike. They have wheels, axles, 
gears, motors, brakes. One car 
may be a coupe, another a sedan. 

One may have six cylinders and 
bepainted blue,another may have 
eight cylinders and be painted 


green. It is only when you look beyond 
the assembling line and search for the im- 
pelling aims and ideals of the organiza- 
tion, that you sce the Unseen Value of the 
car you are buying. 

Those who drive Chrysler-built cars 
know the prideand confidence that go with 
ownership of a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler. For these four famous cars pos- 
sess Unseen Value to an exceptional degree. 


The Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 


It has always been the ideal of the Chrysler 





BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 


2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes ? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 
6. Does it drive easily? 














RS 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 


CARS HAVE ALL SIX 





Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines ¢ 


Corporation to improve cars in every pos- 
sible way, and to keep improving them. Its 
policy has been to put into its cars, not 
merely the best materials, but also the 
inspiration and genius of the men with 
whom Walter P. Chrysler and his asso- 
ciates have surrounded themselves. 

Because of devotion to this ideal, be- 
cause it has refused to be interested only 
in the ordinary manufacture and sale of 
cars, Chrysler Corporation has grown in 
a few brief years from humble beginner, 
to a vast industry providing a livelihood 
for almost half a million people. 

Today about every fourth car sold is a 
Chrysler-built car. People have been quick 
to recognize the Unseen Value of the 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler— 
the Unseen Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other Chrysler products. Of all American 
motor manufacturers, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion alone exceeded in 1935 its rate of 
production for the boom year of 1929. 

Remember Edison and the Unseen 
Value of the arc lamp when you buy a 
car. Remember the exceptional Unseen 
Value of the famous cars and trucks built 
by Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


DE SOTO 


Airtemp— Air Conditioning 



















YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








































@ What Balsam- 
Wool SEALED Insulation 
has done for others, it can do 
for YOU. It can show you a 
better, more completely satis- 
factory solution of problems 
arising from the control of 
heat ... cold... humidity... 
sound. Often, it can point the 
way to important economies, 
not possible with a less efli- 
cient, less adaptable material. 


For years, Balsam-W ool has 
been the standard of efficiency 
in industrial applications— 
just as it has established itself 
as America’s leading house in- 
sulation. Sound 
advice from our 
engineers is 4\ 
yours for the 
asking. Just mail 
the coupon! 













WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 144, First National Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


My problem is one of - --------- 


Please tell me what Balsam-Wool can do 
to solve it. 






Name 


Company 





our export trade in cotton. Men may 
believe in the domestic allotment 
plan and the Bankhead Law, and still 
recognize that the artificial cotton 
price was a mistake.” 

Here Dr. Anderson interjected a 
comment on the argument that gov- 
ernment had learned how to control 
economic life during the World War. 

“The thought was expressed in 
1933 that our experience with econ- 
omic controls in the war-time, when 
we did have a good deal of govern- 
mental regulation and control of in- 
dustry, some of which was effective, 
would supply the model for the solu- 
tion of our depression problems. But 
the war-time experience has proved 


| to be almost totally useless as applied 


to our present problem. 

“The objectives in the war-time 
were simple and clear. We were over- 
straining our productive capacity, 
and the problem was to produce es- 


| sential goods. So and so many tons 


of steel were needed for such and 
such definite purposes. So and so 
much wheat was needed to go across 
the water. 

“There was a definite military 
problem, and the big purpose of the 
war control was to hold down the 
production of non-essential commod- 
ities to provide resources for essen- 
tial commodities. There was the 
definite further problem of holding 
prices down and limiting profits, 
along with the maximization of the 
production of specifically needed 
goods. There was unlimited demand 
and limited supply, and the problem 
was to restrict demand and to direct 


supply. 
| 


A different problem now 


'“THE present problem is radically 
| different. It is the problem of putting 


men at work producing goods that 


|can be sold. No central brain can 


know which these goods are. The 


|markets know. The individuals in 





|charge of industries, each studying 


his own specific market, can know. 
“As the economist sees prices, 
their function is to tell the truth re- 


| garding what is going on in the fields 


of production and consumption, and 
to correct maladjustments and bring 
about a reequilibration of the various 
productive activities when they get 
out of balance. 

“If prices move promptly and ade- 
quately, moderate price changes will 
usually correct a maladjustment be- 
fore it goes very far. The function of 
price changes is to bring about the 
necessary shifts of labor and capital 
from one industry to another, to 
check excessive consumption in one 
line and to lead to increased con- 
sumption in other lines, to keep goods 
moving through the markets, making 
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a way for other goods to be produced 
to replace them and thus to keep busi- 
ness active and keep full employ- 
ment. 

“But governmental attitude to- 
ward prices runs on radically differ- 
ent lines. When governments touch 
prices they touch them from the 
standpoint of the notion of just price 
rather than from the standpoint of 
the notion of functional price. It is 
the essentially medizval notion of 
just price which dominates both 
juristic tradition and present day 
governmental policy, when govern- 
ment touches prices at all.” 


The “just price” 


I TOLD of having once seen in an 
old store near St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, in London, an old-fashioned 
razor in a leather case. The price was 
two guineas. The razor weighed 
about a pound and a half, was as 
wide as a cleaver, was not hollow 
ground, and could not have been 
given to any man with a beard. But 
the owner of the store said that it 
had been in the store for 50 years 
and it would stay there until some 
one paid the price. 

“It was made to sell at two 
guineas,” said he. “You Americans 
cannot understand .. .” 

“A good example,” said Dr. Ander- 
son, “of just price.” 

“Competition is another vital ele- 
ment,” he went on. ‘Market prices, 
in order to tell the truth, must be 
free to move under the influence of 
competition. They must be competi- 
tive prices. It is the proper function 
of government to maintain competi- 
tion. Corners, combines, monopolies, 
manipulative raids in the stock ex- 
change or in the commodity ex- 
changes, concerted efforts of pro- 
ducers to hold prices artificially 
high—all these things prevent the 
market prices from telling the truth 
and spoil and pervert the mechanism 
of social coordination and control 
which the market supplies. It is the 
business of government to prevent 
things like this. 

“Markets, moreover, can function 
properly only with sound money, and 
it is the business of government to 
establish and maintain a sound mone- 
tary system. 


Fair dealing is necessary 


“MARKETS, further, can function 
properly only if there are certain 
standards of fair dealing among the 
men who engage in them. Unregu- 
lated competition could mean chaos. 
If competition is interpreted to mean 
simply each man seeking to get what- 
ever he wants in the quickest way 
he can, obviously the quickest way 
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would often be to hit somebody else 
in the back of the head. There must 
be moral and, where necessary, legal 
levels of competition, limiting com- 
petition to those things that are 
socially advantageous.” 

He agreed that perfect competi- 
tion and full freedom of prices in all 
activities might not be possible. 

“But,” he said, “the market mecha- 
nism can and does work adequately 
despite many rigidities, if only new 
ones are not continually being creat- 
ed. As recently as 1920-23, the im- 
mense flexibility of our American 
economic system was impressively 
demonstrated. | 

“We had, then, a great long-term | 
debt structure, publicly regulated 
railroad rates which were increased 
at the wrong time, non-competitive 
public utility rates, labor unionism 
far stronger than it was in 1929, | 
varying degrees of competition and 
varying price policies among our | 
great industries, and unequal de- | 
clines in prices as the vast liquidation | 
and readjustment came. 





The price system will work | 


“WE had to make a readjustment | 
unprecedented in magnitude in our | 
commodity prices and in the direc- 
tion of our industrial activities. We 
had to liquidate a vast volume of | 
short-term commercial debt, and to 
transfer from banks to investors— 
at a price—an immense volume of 
government war debt. The mechan- 
ism worked. In about 13 months— 
from July, 1920 to August, 1921— 
we passed from a violent boom to 
the trough of a great depression, in 
which about 6,000,000 were unem- 
ployed as we then figured it. Com- | 
modity prices at wholesale dropped 
from 241 to 141. The readjustment 
of prices, wages, and types of activ- 
ity, the liquidation or readjustment 
of debt, and the clearing of the air 
as to who was and who was not sol- 
vent were sufficiently accomplished 
by August of 1921 so that we can 
date the bottom of the movement at 
that time. 

“The tide then began to turn. Mov- 
ing vigorously in the summer of 
1922, there came a strong upswing 
in business, which reached boom in- 
tensity, with labor shortages in many 
lines, in 1923. 

“Market prices, worked out com- 
petitively, are the guides to the eco- 
nomic activities of men. They tell us 
what to do and what not to do. They 
make it to the interests of men to do 
the things that other men want to 
have done. 

“They utilize the selfish purposes 
of men in making an economic co- 
ordination. They make men serve 
one another voluntarily.” 
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A woman sent for the service 
man. The motor on her new 
washing machine wouldn't 
run. Service man called — 
the motor was running. She 
just couldn't hear it. (Actual 
case.) 

It was an R&M motor— 
and we do build them quiet, 
for a fact! Quiet motors are 
long-lived and efficient, too. 






Robbins & Myers | Me 
Inc. 
Springfield, Ohio 








Complaint About R & M Motor 


Founded 1878 


Robbins & Myers 





That is why we supply them 
to so many of the best manu- 
facturers of electrical appli- 
ances for homes, offices, 
stores, and factories. 

You may not be able to 
hearan R&M motor, but you 
can see the nameplate. Look 
for it. It means that the ap- 
pliance you are considering 
is sound at heart. 


N |The Robbins & Myers Co. 
Ltd. 
Brantford, Ont. 
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CREPE WADDING 
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hupping damage 


Chappel Bros. 
Inc., Rockford, 
Illinois, solve 
two packing 
problems with 





soft, absorbent 
KIMPAK 








Kimpak says, “Quatity Merchandise” to your customer 


® Chappel Bros. Inc., manufacturers of medic- 
inal preparations, use economical KIMPAK 
as a soft, cushion-like stuffing for tablet and 
capsule packages and to protect fragile am- 
poule tips from jar and breakage. 

KIMPAK meets parcel post regulations. It 
absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is clean, easy to handle, and econom- 
ical. KIMPAK is the ideal packing for any 


y Ke 
LIGHT =f “SOFT 3 


as 
wooL 


FEATHER ZA, 


type of shipment. Investigate KIMPAK today. 
Address nearest sales office, on your letter- 
head, for FREE portfolio of KIMPAK samples. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


122 East 42nd Street 510 West Sixth Street 
New York City Los Angeles 


ABSORBS 


LIKE A 
SPONGE 
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Some One Can Always Buy 


BY MARTIN FRANCIS 



















































“You'll never know” 


"When you are old enough to shave, you'll 
start with a Schick Shaver. You'll never 
cut and scrape your face with a blade 
razor, never know the messiness of lather, 
never realize that shaving used to be one 
of the biggest nuisances in a man’s life.” 


The Schick Shaver shaves quickly and 
closely. It is good for the toughest beards 


and the tenderest skins. And it is the | 
cheapest way to shave. Ask any Schick | 


dealer to show you the Shaver. Ifno dealer 
is near you, write to Dept. N (Price $15). 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 
Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


Sgt G 


Operates on — 
AC and DC 





















































The Simonsen garage at Cambridge, Wis., a town of 
527. They sold 639 automobiles last year 


I YOU call Jerry Simonsen at two 


o’clock in the morning and tell him 
you would like to have him demon- 
strate an automobile, you will get the 


| demonstration. And Jerry Simonsen 


| will not be surprised. He and his 
| four salesmen are used to being called 





at that hour. In fact, they always 
pencil on their business cards, “call 
us collect at any hour,” and make 
40 per cent of their sales between 7 
and 11 at night. 

“People have time to buy then,” 
they say. 

Jerry Simonsen is president of 
Simonsen Brothers Company, Inc., 
automobile dealers at Cambridge, 
Wis. The town’s population is 527. 
Last year Simonsen Brothers sold 


| 639 automobiles, of which 249 were 


new cars. Dollar volume for sales and 
service totalled $250,784. The pre- 
vious high was $243,000 in 1931. 
From January 1 to April 1 of this 


| year, the firm sold 225 automobiles, 
| of which 89 were new. 





This record was not made by 
moaning about hard times. It resulted 
from a planned merchandising pro- 
gram with hard work to back it up. 

Simonsen Brothers salesmen can- 
vass every person within a 30 mile 
radius of Cambridge. They make sur- 
veys of buying power and find out 
how many cars the average farmer 
owns. Thus they have facts on which 
to base a selling program. They can 
tell you which farmers get $25 a week 
egg money, and which receive $500 


a month milk checks. They work con- 
stantly on the theory that some one 
is always able to buy an automobile 
or a truck. They never succumb to 
business pessimism; they never ad- 
mit that business has come to a 
standstill. 

One canvass, which included some 
200 farmers, showed that the aver- 
age farmer in this group owned 2.3 
cars and trucks. This did not slow up 
the sales campaign. They induced a 
large number of those farmers to 
trade in their cars and trucks every 
second or third year as a good busi- 
ness practice. 


They show their work 


IN the town’s local newspaper Simon- 
sen Bros. Co. Inc., runs a weekly 
advertisement informing the public 
how many cars the firm has sold to 
date. Mr. Simonsen says this helps 
to build confidence and good will. 
Billboards, which cost $3,000 to erect 
during the depression years, also 
carry this information. 

Every salesman and mechanic of 
the Simonsen firm makes his own ap- 
praisals on cars taken in trade or 
brought in for repair. This helps build 
responsibility among the men, says 
Mr. Simonsen. Conferences are held 
every few days to determine how well 
the men have appraised work taken 
in, whether they have made money 
for the firm or not. 

“T never reprimand a man in pub- 
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lic,” says Mr. Simonsen. “I let all my 
men stand on their own feet when 
making a deal. This makes them 
work harder and more intelligently.” 

And, in 26 years in business, he has 
never discharged a man. If an em- 
ployee shows a lack of interest in his 
job, whether he is a salesman or a 
mechanic, he is told to take a vaca- 
tion two weeks or a month to get a 
change of perspective. If the man 
comes back, he is usually reinstated. 
Most of the men who leave on such 
vacations learn that other pastures 


are not so green as they first seemed; | 


consequently they return to Simon- 
sen Bros., and renew their work with 
vigorous spirit. 


“We tell our salesmen never to | 


brag about what they have done,” 
says Mr. Simonsen. “We want them 





to be humble and serve their cus- | 
tomers as best they can. That atti- | 
tude has helped us to hang up our | 


sales records. If a salesman tells me 


he sold a car before nine o’clock in | 


the morning, I ask him if that means | 


he is going to quit for the day.” 

He looks through the glass win- 
dow of his office. “Please excuse me 
now. I see a prospect coming in. He 
telephoned he would be here before 
midnight.” 





What Does the 


Price Law Mean? 


(Continued from page 34) 
it. But the legislation is sound in 
purpose and the only way to achieve 
results is to make a constructive ap- 
proach to it.” 

Burton A. Zorn, associate counsel 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, said the statute 
is a “mass of inconsistencies, and 
is, on the whole, a confused, ambigu- 
ous, and muddled piece of legisla- 
tion.” Terms such as “proportionally 
equal” and “unreasonably low prices” 
that occur in the bill make the entire 
Act incomprehensible because no one 
knows what they mean, he said. 

On one thing most commentators 
agree. The Act is confusing. That is 
well understood when it is seen that 
the first sentence (after the title) 
has well over 400 words and con- 
tains four provisos one of which is 
a proviso to another proviso. The 
clarification, if any is forthcoming, 
must come from the courts. Mean- 
time, inquiries are being addressed 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has partial authority in en- 
forcing the Act, for a preliminary 
interpretation of its terms, or at 
least how the ambiguous terms will 
be enforced.—WiLLarD L. HAMMER 
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INDUSTRY LOOKS TO 
TEHAS as its Mew Frontice 





To Texas business builders and 
America’s industrialists the Texas 
Centennial is more than a great sec- 
tional Exposition and a series of 
festive celebrations. It is a resume 
of remarkable progress made by 
enterprising Americans in the short 
period of one hundred years. 

Where early pioneers moved to 
Texas seeking richer agricultural and 
grazing lands, American manufac- 
turers now find rich markets and 
opportunities for participation in an 
industrial expansion that is definitely 
under way. 

Heretofore 83% of the wealth of 
Texas has been agriculture. Today, 
with the discovery of vast stores of 
oil, the balance is swinging to the 
industrial side. The transformation 
of rich natural resources into finished 


products manufactured in the State 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Texas. 


will be the next great source of the 
State’s increasing wealth. 

Texans realized the big part in- 
dustrialization is to play in the State's 
progress during the next ten years. 
Manufacturers and industrial con- 
cerns, large or small, find a hearty 
welcome and helpful cooperation in 
every part of the State. Write the 
Chamber of Commerce at any city 
or community in which you are in- 
terested. 

Your visit to the Exposition at Dal- 
las, the glamorous Frontier Centen- 
nial at Fort Worth and scores of other 
celebrations throughout the State wil! 
give you a comprehensive picture o! 
Texans as they work and play today. 

Whether you come for business 
opportunities or pleasure, there's a 
friendly welcome awaiting you in the 
Lone Star State. 


43-A 


Please send illustrated literature on Texas and the Centennial Celebrations. 


Also, I am interested in Texas markets and industrial opportunities, please 
send information on the following Texas cities: 





Name. 








Business or residence address. 
City 


State 
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(Continued from page 20) 
background and lighting to throw 
the articles on display into promin- 
ence. Lighting should be controlled, 
from overhead, from the footlights, 
and from the wings of the stage—the 
window itself. 

As for colors the man admits that 
he is color-blind. That is, that he does 
not know the names of tints and 
shades. Fortunately, being able to 
read, he is most grateful to paint 


Staging Plays for Window Shoppers 


supply houses for labeling their vari- 
ous tubes of reds, blues and yellows. 
He has his favorites, however, and 
delights in the deep, lush shades of 
the West Indies—the Royal Purples, 
Jade Greens, and Chinese Lacquer 
Reds. He has promised at some fu- 
ture time to experiment with Purple 
and American Beauty. With resigna- 
tion he sighs that he can never be the 
equal, in color mastery, of Brodeur 
who does the Hudnut windows. 





BELLRINGERS 


ee ee i 





Finding Needles in Hay Stacks 


Ir IT’S so small there are no words 
to describe it, just say “gamma.” 
That’s the new term for smallness 
introduced by the microchemist 
whose job is to analyze quantities 
of material as small as one-ten mil- 
lionth of an ounce. The gamma is 
one millionth of a gram or 50,000 
times lighter than an ordinary drop 
of water. 

Microchemistry was developed to 
meet the demands made by biology 
and medicine, according to Charles 
G. Van Brunt of the Research Lab- 
oratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, but its use has spread to in- 
dustry. For the new science, test 
tubes are as small as one-fiftieth of 
an inch in diameter. The measuring 
graduate is an accurately calibrated 
glass tube four-one thousandth of an 
inch in diameter. 

But this small-scale chemistry is 


solving problems of industry which 
were previously practically impos- 
sible of solution. One example was 
that of a broken wire in a resistance 
unit in a steel plant. At first the wire 
was suspected of being defective, but 
subsequent analysis of minute par- 
ticles near the break showed the 
presence of sulphate. The trail finally 
led to a nearby blast furnace which 
admittedly gave off sulphuric 
fumes, thereby clearing the wire of 
blame. 

Another problem was presented 
when a small quartz window, used 
in a device for detecting small quan- 
tities of mercury vapor in flue gas, 
was found to mist slightly. Investi- 
gation carried on under the micro- 
scope revealed tiny droplets of liquid 
which were readily found to be sul- 
phuric acid. A change of fuel re- 
moved the difficulty. 
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His passion for using fresh flowers 
and fruits is well known. He believes 
that they are most forceful in lifting 
a display from the old-fashioned 
window trimmer’s crépe paper imi- 
tation of life, to tangible reality. Or- 
chids, violets and lilies are his most 
frequently used flowers, and many of 
Mr. Hicks’, the fruiterer’s, exotic 
tangerines, plush peaches, and heavy 
purple grapes have reposed silently 
though subtly, alongside pigeon- 
blood rubies, star sapphires, and 
pinkish pearls. 

His four principal accounts all deal 
with luxuries. These include the 
jewels of Marcus, furs of Jaeckel, 
beautifying preparations of Dorothy 
Gray, and day dreams of travel as 
advocated by Cunard White Star. It 
is nothing for the man to set up the 
interior of a limousine in Jaeckel’s 
window and leave, with studied care- 
lessness on the rear seat, a priceless 
mink, jeweled evening bag, gold 
gloves, a corsage, and a couple of 
tickets for the opera. Its very luxuri- 
ousness and extravagance are breath- 
taking. It makes the passer-by say to 
herself, ‘I should like to be wearing 
that coat, sitting in that car, going to 
the opera tonight.” 


He makes extravagant displays 


THEN he has been known to trans- 
port bodily a replica of the coat room 
in the Persian Room of the Plaza. 
Swaying from velvet hangers eve- 
ning wraps of ermine, silver fox and 
sable flaunt themselves tantalizingly. 
An Inverness and a gleaming top hat 
complement this glimpse into another 
world. His last stroke of spectacular 
high-handedness, during the past 
Yuletide season, lay in the form of a 
skeleton Christmas tree, the trunk 
and each and every branch of which 
was proudly shrouded in ermine 
skins. Little ermine tails hung down 
like icicles, and other little tails lay 
scattered over the snowy foreground. 
It caught the eye of one wealthy 
woman to such an extent that she 
promptly went in and bought the 
whole thing for use as a “very differ- 
ent” holiday decoration. 

When it comes to Dorothy Gray, 
Mr. Okie likes to use the sculptur- 
ed masks and hands created by Helen 
Liedloff. These he arranges symmetri- 
cally with the beauty preparations, 
inspiring in the mind of the feminine 
passer-by that she, too, might have 
a face as beautiful as the mask of a 
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Burroughs 








SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 








Ciphers print 
automatically 

















So much less to do 


Fewer motions . . . that’s what makes a Burroughs so fast. Automatic ciphers, 
saving nearly one-third of the work, are only one of its many short-cuts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operator to add or subtract an entire amount with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a total is also a single motion. Could any machine 
be faster, simpler, easier to operate? For your copy of a new and interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard, telephone your local Burroughs office. Or write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






Since Burroughs prints ciphers 
automatically, there is no time 
wasted writing them; no danger 
of error in writing too many 
or too few ciphers. The short- 
cut keyboard is the only one that 
provides this great saving in 
time and effort. 












} ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS © SUPPLIES 

































































Is it your turn to 


be generous? 


Parents are 
proud. If they must be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it is because they 
were generous to a fault when 
you were younger. Make it 
easier for them with a retire- 
ment income for life, arranged 
the John Hancock way. Even 
a few dollars a month they can 
call their very own can make 
a substantial difference in their 
outlook on life. Let us send 


you our booklet which tells the 
retirement story. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnusetTs 








Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


_ | 3 See 
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N.B. 8-36 


























“SS ine PRINCIPLE 


OF FIRE PROTECTION 





THE 1st principle in fire protection is the de- 
tection of the tire before it gains headway. 
THE 1st principle in fire detection is the 
alert watchman patrolling his rounds in ac- 
cordance with your plan. 


THE 1st principle in assuring an alert watch- 
man is that he be properly checked by an 
approved supervisory system. 
MORE THAN 80,000 Detex Clocks are 
now in use in recording the rounds of a like 
number of watchmen in 50,000 plants. 
ASK DETEX to supply information on a 
thoroughly modern system that will meet 
your present and future needs. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
29 Beach Street, Boston 


80 Varick Street, New York 
NB-8 Room 800,116 MariettaSt., Atlanta 








film star, or the hands of a ballerina. 

In between times, although I can’t 
think when that might be, he does 
work for Bonwit Teller and is cur- 
rently busy on a series of display de- 
signs for Harper’s Bazaar’s retail 
service promotion throughout the 
country. On top of that he is design- 
ing all the color photography pages 
for a widely known magazine cater- 


| ing solely to men. 


Makes careful plans 


HE does all of his planning him- 
self and does it well in advance of 
his displays. He sketches in a prodig- 
ious manner, on trains, boats, and 
in taxicabs, but assures one that his 
sketches are intelligible only to him- 
self. He is devotedly loyal to Helen 
Liedloff who makes his masks and 
plaster casts, Lester Gaba who carves 
the tiny soap figures he is so fond 
of using, and Helene Pons who creates 
the smart little costumes with which 
he dresses his mannequins. 

One of his great friends is Polly 
Pettit who formerly did the exquisite 
jewel windows for Black, Starr, & 
Frost-Gorham, Inc. Now, Mrs. Pettit 
has instituted her highly successful 
School of Display, where Mr. Okie 
sometimes lectures on window light- 
ing, but when they were friendly, 
feverish rivals, they frequently held 
amusing telephone conversations 


| about their forthcoming display plans 


in an effort to avoid similar brain 
waves which might coincide. And it 
is to Polly Pettit that Bill Okie sends 
all of those eager, young students 
who want to be as successful as he. 
He is besieged by at least one a day. 
The formula rolls off his lips quite 
naturally—‘Go see Polly Pettit!” 
He lives in a three room apartment 
in the heart of town, near Fifth Ave- 
nue, so that it is no trouble for him 
to skip up and down the lane from 
one job to another. He has a mask 


| of Greta Garbo hanging over his liv- 


ing room mantel, and is partial to 
green in the way of draperies and 
couch coverinyvs. There are leopard 
skin cushions on the couch, numer- 
ous books cn ceiling-high shelves, 
and many pictures, chiefly of the fa- 
mous jewel series at Marcus, on the 


| walls. The chairs are deep and com- 
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fortable, the large desk orderly and 
businesslike. It is typically a man’s 
living room, and one has only to walk 
into it to realize that the fragile 
daintiness and feminine luxury of 
display material play no part in his 
home surroundings. 

The type of comforts with which 
he has surrounded himself bespeak 
the outdoor man. It is not difficult to 
realize, having been born under the 
Sagittarius sign, that his favorite 
sports are horseback riding and 
swimming. He also put in quite a bit 
of time on skis while at Dartmouth. 

His bedroom is rather startling. 
His portrait, hanging upside down 
against a series of red velvet columns 
arranged in semicircular formation 
behind the wide, low bed, is, to say 
the least, unusual. It was painted by 
a Russian girl. Not that that is why 
the portrait is hung upside down. It 
simply seems more natural to Mr. 
Okie to have it that way. On the ex- 
pansive modernistic glass bureau 
stands a bust of himself done by Lied- 
loff. It is an excellent likeness. 

A third room is given over to yards 
of colored silks, pots, mixing pans, 
paint brushes, and reams of sketch- 
ing pads. Here it is that ghosts of old 
ideas hover joyously about in an 
effort to make room for the increas- 
ing army of young ideas. Their 
creator’s imagination is boundless. 

And over the whole apartment 
flows the psychic sense that the owner 
is vitally interested in his work, that 
he loves his work and is curiously 
content that he has found, and is able 
to execute, his talents in a fashion 
which satisfies him and satisfies his 
public. 

He has crossed the frontier, our 
Hudson River which separates East 
from West in the art realm of Amer- 
ica, and the world of luxury, sophisti- 
cation, creative instinct, and self-ex- 
pression lies before him. That would 
be quite enough for the average artist 
but Bill Okie is not the average artist. 
He is getting old he insists. He’s 28, 
so old that his bones creak, but he’s 
looking forward to the time when he 
will have more leisure so that he can 
settle down to giving more hours to 
those little miniature figures which 
he delights in making. Then he will 
be really happy. 





Business Men are Cowards 


(Continued from page 29) 
charges, insurance, commissions, and 
other red tape which eventually run 
the cost of a loan up to about what 
building and loan associations were 
charging were soft-pedaled. 

Details really were included, how- 


ever, in the technical text of the plan 
published at the same time. I analyzed 
that text, then went to a half dozen 
managers of building and loan asso- 
ciations in this city demanding that 
one of them issue a statement point- 
ing out the facts. Not a single man- 
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ager had the nerve to issue such a 
statement for publication, even when 
he would talk about it privately. 

That’s rugged individualism! 

“No, we can’t be put in the position 
of opposing the President,” they said. 
Not even when they knew the Gov- 
ernment was cutting their throats. 

No ordinary reporter can make 
such an analysis. Even if he did make 
it, no one would believe it. He’s not 
an expert. A reporter “reflects” the 
opinion of his community—if he can 





find an opinion. Editors try to inter- | 


pret the facts, but they cannot clean 
every one’s back stoop for him. 
Then what happened? Nearly two 
months after the FHA had been or- 
ganized, after it carried on an “edu- 
cational” campaign, after the people 


of this country had been educated to | 
five per cent money until they would | 
not buy or build without it—then one 


of the managers issued a statement. 


The explanation came too late 


THAT statement was no longer news. | 


It sounded like, and was, sour grapes. 
The editors properly relegated it to 


the inside of the paper where only | 


other building and loan men and a 
few real estate operators who were 
feeling the pinch, too, ever read it. 
Yet, the newspapers were to blame! 
The newspapers should have censored 
a statement of the President and pro- 
tected the building and loan associa- 
tions and the real estate business 
when leaders of that business were 
too cowardly to do it for themselves! 
Social security programs in various 





states are giving business men plenty | 
of worries. Almost any American citi- | 


zen favors a safe old age for himself 
and his countrymen. But many seri- 
ous men and women cannot see where 
old age can be made safe if the na- 
tion’s business and producing institu- 
tions are wrecked to pay such pen- 
sions. 

Such a group, this time merchants, 
recently held a conference with a 
state governor who is running for an- 
other office on a pension program. 
The business men demanded that the 
governor remove a sales tax provi- 
sion from a constitutional amend- 
ment he is sponsoring to allow the 
state to cooperate with the national 
social security law. 

The business men favor the pen- 
sion. But they contend that other 
taxes are raising enough money to 
pay for a sane pension, if the law is 
economically administered. 

They told the governor that in 
private conference. They refused to 
talk to capitol reporters. But the gov- 
ernor talked—plenty. He issued a 
Statement that the business men 
favored a pension but opposed a sales 
tax—hinting the business men want- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, June 30, 1936 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Public Securities . 


3 443,872,937.12 
5,439,331.00 
818,381 ,631.82 
44,380,597.99 




















Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 25,962,308.03 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 558,034,496.41 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 4,782,153.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 33,508,429.56 
Bank Buildings. ee ae 13,413,434.39 
Other Real Estate , 357,703.67 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. : 2,481,281.70 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,454,814.33 
$1,972,869,119.53 
LIABILITIES 

Capital. , $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund .. . 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 7,649,439.95 
$ 267,649,439.95 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1936 . ; 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . 22,547,309.72 

Acceptances — $42,879,290.43 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 9,370,860.87 
33,508,429.56 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . : 6,945,214.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 915,729.00 

Deposits . . $1,545,500,495.09 

Outstanding Checks 93,102,502.21 
1,638,602,997.30 
$1,972,869,119.53 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman 





W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 
DIRECTORS 
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ed the pension if they didn’t have to 
pay for it. 

Unfair? Of course. Untrue? Prob- 
| | ably. But whose fault was it? When 
~ | will business men learn to speak out 
in public? 

In the same state another old age 
pension measure, wild and woolly, 
had been proposed by a farmer-labor 
group led by men who make a living 
collecting organization fees from peo- 
ple who cannot afford them. The 
measure passed in a general election 
| with hardly a protest from business. 
; The measure was obviously badly 
| written, dangerous, and unfair. 
| Before the people voted, a group of 
| “big business men,” lawyers, bankers, 

insurance executives, industrialists 
and merchants held a meeting to dis- 
cuss the measure behind closed doors. 
| Those men talked freely and frankly, 
and obviously were informed. A 
stenographic report of that confer- 
ence printed in any newspaper would 
have defeated that pension measure. 

But not a word was ever printed. 
| Instead, that group spent thousands 
| of dollars “defeating the will of the 
| people,” in the courts. They incurred 

the wrath of an uninformed public, 
and gave the rabble rousers another 
rock to heave. 

The American people are not fools. 
| They know the truth when they hear 
it. But they do not have, and cannot 
| get, special information from sources 
they trust unless business men speak 
out with it. 
| Business is no longer private. 
| When a firm employs 100 to 10,000 

persons, the very bulk of its cus- 

tomers and sources of supply makes 

it a public business. Yet business men 

resent the public interest. They never 
| seem to understand that the public 
| has as much rightful, selfish interest 
| in the well-being of any such firm as 

| it has in the condition of the wheat 
"| crop. Such a firm means food, cloth- 
ing and services to every citizen. 

In a recent labor strike the entire 
force of a company walked out at a 
given signal almost without hinting 
such an action to the employers. The 
chief demand of the strikers, or 
rather their leaders, was for ‘‘union’”’ 
recognition. 

A company official admitted the 
workers could be paid five cents an 
hour more; that some changes for 
better working conditions could be 
made—in fact had been started—but 
he insisted that the union would not 
be recognized because the company 
felt its leaders were not interested in 
the welfare of the men or their em- 
ployers—but only in making trouble. 

That statement would have gone 
far to whip that strike. It would have 
eliminated suffering and privation. It 
would have removed the support of 
public opinion from behind the 
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strikers and their trouble making 
leaders—if given publicly, instead of 
“in confidence.” 

It was private business! Private, 
even with 600 workers and their fam- 
ilies being fed by charity. Private, 
when a little personal integrity and 
nerve would have saved a company 
and a community untold thousands. 

Successful business men are being 
beaten to their knees time and again, 
carrying the hope of labor and the 
farmers down with them, because 
they are afraid. That’s the only pos- 
sible explanation of their failure to 
assume their obligations as Ameri- 
can citizens and directors of business 
organizations. 


Business should speak out 


AMERICANS still respect and listen 
to success. They will listen to business 
men if business men will give them a 
chance. But business men won’t talk. 
Instead, they organize associations, 
hold secret meetings, hire managers, 
pay attorneys, to do something the 
business man, individually, could do 
a thousand times better. Not that 
there isn’t a place for associations 
and hired experts. There is—for spot- 
ting trouble far down the road and 
preparing ammunition to stop it. But 
the individual business man should 
pull the trigger. He has acquired 
property. He has something to lose. 
He is responsible—and therefore is 
some one to listen to. 

But business men pull underground 
strings, spend money—when they 
should know by this time that a man 
bribed must be bribed again and 
again. In fact, the business man seems 
willing to do almost anything before 
he will come out publicly and take a 
position. 

The only explanation is fear. Fear 
of losing a few dollars in business by 
displeasing some group; fear of po- 
litical and legislative reprisals; fear 
of what their competitor down the 
street may say or do—fear of being 
aman, an American citizen! 

Through fear they save dimes to- 
day and lose dollars tomorrow! 

Yet these are the men who worry 
about communism, fascism, social- 
ism, taxes, radicalism, government 
interference in business, and a mil- 
lion other things for which there is 
no excuse in our country. There is no 
room for any of them except for the 
cowardice of the men to whom Amer- 
ica looks for leadership, consciously 
or unconsciously—leadership of indi- 
viduals, not organizations of hidden 
identities. 

If government does eventually take 
charge of all business in America it 
will be because the business men ab- 
dicate in its favor. It will be the fault 
of the business men themselves. 
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_.. WE HIRE 
a COOK and a CONGRESSMAN 


HE editor of NATION’S BUSINESS points out that 

more time and effort are spent in hiring a $10-a- 

ON SALE TUESDAY, week household servant than in employing a $10,000 
AUGUST 4 public servant. It would not occur to most of us to 
question a Congressman as we would an applicant 


for a lesser job. Does he take food out of the public 









N})) ice-box?... Does he waste people’s money to sustain 
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party patronage?... Does he have any good references? 


The novel, brilliant way in which the author pre- 
sents this article and the forceful message that it 
puts across combine to make it a feature that women 
and men alike will be talking about everywhere. 


GET YOUR COPY FROM ANY NEWSDEALER 
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THE executive knows Hartford Steam 
Boiler as the Company which guards 
his power plants — and, thus, his in- 
vested capital and profits. The tech- 
nical engineer knows it as the source 
of many standards of safe design and 
operation. But among the staunchest 
of Hartford Steam Boiler’s friends are 
the skilled engineers who man engine- 
room and boiler-room. They see the 
Company in action! 

They see, at first-hand, the way 
Hartford men go through a boiler, 
examine turbines, check electrical 
equipment. They know the experi- 
ence, the ability it takes to diagnose 
incipient ills—to find the mouse 
which can upset the elephant! They 
look on the Hartford Steam Boiler 


inspector as friend and counselor — 
active, like the operator, in safeguard- 
ing lives, protecting valuable prop- 
erty. They look on him as a partner! 
The same spirit of partnership, of 
co-operation extends to every rela- 
tion between the Company and its 
policyholders. Hartford Steam Boiler 
holds ready for its clients’ use, freely 
and at all times, a Home Office staff 
of specialists on boilers, on turbines, 
on electrical apparatus, on engineer- 
ing materials. By reason of long ex- 
perience, and constant research, this 
unique staff can, and does, aid the 
Company’s clients with advice on their 
difficult power problems. Field men 
stand ready to respond instantly, any- 
where, to urgent calls for help. 


Hundreds of plants in areas affected 
by the recent disastrous floods can 
testify to what Hartford Steam Boiler 
service meant in that emergency! 
Take Hartford Steam Boiler into 
partnership with your business. Your 
agent or broker can quickly arrange it. 


This familiar seal, the hall-mark of the largest purely 
engineering insurance company in the world, appears on 
all Hartford Steam Boiler policies. . . . Engineering 
insurance covers loss from damage to property or per- 
sons, and stoppage of production, business or rents due to 
explosions of boilers and pressure vessels, and accidents 
to power and electrical machines. . . . 90% of all power 
boilers built for America’s industrial plants bear the 
HSB imprint, placed thereon by the Hartford inspector 
who passed upon their design, watched their construction, 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Drink be Thru 50 years- — 
| The pause that refreshes 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 


1886 to 1936 
Fashions in clothes change. But human 
thirst is always the same. Since the first ice- 
cold Coca-Cola made a pause refreshing in 
1886, its fame has spread... from city to 
city... Country to country... around the 
world... welcome everywhere, because ice- 
cold Coca-Cola is what refreshment ought 


to be... pure... wholesome... delicious. 
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